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Swans on Farrar Pond in Lincoln, MA 
© 2016 Harold McAleer 


BRANSFIELD 


Tree Company biG 


Complete services for Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


781-237-2446 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


F ully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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CONTENTS 


OUR COVER PHOTOGRAPHER IS HAROLD McALEER 


THE TWO SWANS WERE SEEN IN FARRAR POND THIS JANUARY 


Sue Klem has gathered together essays about the nature of our small town. 
In 2012 Sue put together the book The Nature of Lincoin.You can read 
about the ponds, the wildlife, and the trails. This one is about ice fishing. 


What does “Community” mean to you? Jacquelin Apsler has written a 
piece entitled Healthy Connections Foster Healthy Communities. This is part 
of the Community Conversations Series. 


Mary Hartwell and April 19, 1775 go together. Jeanne is writing a book 
about the role of the women on that important date 


We have 3 interesting poems. Children by Susan Isbell, “Owed to a 
Featherweight”by Harold McAleer and This is My Home”by Stephen Smith 


Amy has worked in the Lincoin Library for about 32 year (is that a 
record?) in the Children’s Room. Barbara Myles is sad to see her leave but 
tells us how much she meant to Lincoln families. 


Karl van Leer writes a history of the farm families of Lincoln. The roads 
and some buildings just come alive. Thank you, Karl, for telling us about 
the life of the farmers. 


Let’ go to Alaska.This will get you ready for the Iditarod in March{if you're not 
immersed in Town Meeting preparation.) Jeanne is our tour guide for this trip. 


Remember last winter. Harold Smith shares a picture entitled The Beauty 
of Winter. 


Let’s take “A Visit to the Lincoln Nursery School.” Betty Smith visited with 
the Director, Nancy Fricke and you can read about it here. 


Water Carnival is the weekend of January 28-31, 2016. There is something 
for all ages so mark your calendar. This article gives the Schedule. 


The COA, Parks and Recreation and the LINCOLN REVIEW turn 40 
this year. You are invited to a party in the afternoon at the Pierce House on 
Saturday, April 30. 
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two years $35.00 
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Kendal Green 
Driving School 


Driving Schoo! 
a 


Weston Driver’s Ed 
781-899-6698 


Kendalgreen.com 
drive@kendalgreen.com 


Teaching Safety and Courtesy 


More Than Just Learning To Drive 
We Provide Our Students With 
Hands On Instruction Of Basic Car 
Maintenance And Safety. 
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This article is found in the Nature of Lincoln, Exploring the Natural History of a 
Massachusetts Town and published in 2012. It was also in the Lincoln Journal in 


February 2001. 


Ice Fishing in Our Area 
Susan Morser Klem 


As I skied over town ponds and along the 
edge of the Sudbury River this winter, my curiosity 
was piqued by the activities of ice fishermen. This 
was a good year for ice fishing. The ponds have 
been covered by ice continuously since December. 
As of late, the fishermen have really had to work for 
their fishing. To make a hole in the ice, the 
fishermen must penetrate twelve to eighteen inches 
of ice, not an easy task whether using axes and chip 
bars or gasoline powered augers. Each fisherman is 
allowed five holes according to state regulations; all 
fishermen over fifteen years old must have fishing 
licenses. 

Walden Pond and Fairhaven Bay, on the 
Sudbury River north of Route 117, are popular local 
fishing spots. Also, some fishermen enjoy Beaver 
Pond in spite of the fairly long walk to the pond 
over conservation trails. Farrar Pond 1s a private 
pond and can only be fished by pond association 
members and their guests. (The pond association 
had to limit fishing because some fishermen were 
not considerate of the pond and adjoining 
properties. ) 

Walden Pond sees many a dedicated ice 
fisherman. A few winters back, I met an elderly 
man who was fishing with his son. He said he had 
been born nearby and had ice fished there with 
family members all his life. On my most recent 
visit, I spoke with a sixteen year old loaded down 
with equipment, eagerly heading out to fish by 
himself. State Park officials are concerned about 
safety because the ice varies greatly in thickness. 

Walden Pond is stocked with trout. 
Rainbow, brook, and brown trout are caught and 
sometimes smallmouth bass. The larger fish, those 
that have managed to elude the fishermen, spend a 
lot of time in the deepest depths. This is a long way 
down since the pond is ninety feet deep. In fact, in 
the winter most fish head toward the bottom where 
the water is warmer. 


Fairhaven Bay is popular because it is 
stocked with northern pike, a powerful swimmer 
that grows quite large. None of the fish caught in 
the Sudbury River, however, may be eaten because 
of mercury contamination from a site upriver. 


© 2016 Leslie Turek 


Recently, I joined a family that was ice 
fishing on Farrar Pond. They would bait their 
hooks with live golden shiner minnows, drop them 
down the holes, and set the spring-loaded flags 
which are triggered when a fish takes the bait. 
(While the minnows may not have been a native 
species originally, just as large- and smallmouth 
bass were not, they have long since become 
acclimated to our fishing spots.) It was great fun 
running from hole to hole as the red flags flew up. 
And, there was something very beautiful about the 
shape and colors of a thirteen-inch-chain pickerel as 
it was pulled from the water and placed on the snow 
so that the hook could be removed quickly. We 
learned that the jaws of a chain pickerel hide the 
considerable length of their sharp, fine teeth. 

Other kinds of fish that are being caught in 
town ponds include black crappy (or calico bass), 
yellow perch, horned pout (or brown bullhead), and 
largemouth bass. In fact, I saw an impressive 
largemouth bass, which was about eighteen inches 
long and weighed about three-and one-half pounds. 
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At one point I asked a fisherman if he 
thought the commotion from the people running 
back and forth on the ice affected the fishing. He 
replied that in his experience fish do not seem to 
notice the people running or cross-country skiing, 
however, if someone skates by the fish will 
disappear. 


Starting back in September 1995 the Lincoln 


Journal published wildlife columns twice monthly 


written by Sue Klem. This article appeared in 2001. 


In 2008 Sue stopped contributing to the Journal. 
Gwyn Loud now writes monthly about sightings for 
the Journal. You can buy Sue’s book at Something 
Special, the deCordova Museum, and the Old Town 
Hall Exchange. 

Editor’s Note: First, the winter of 2016 is definitely 
not a time to try out any ice fishing or other 
wanderings onto apparently frozen ponds and 
rivers. Permission is required for ice fishing on 
Farrar Pond. 
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maces Trained Staff of Employees 

- Certified Arborists 

- Certified Horticulturalists 

- Title V Septic Installers 

Tree Services 

- Expert Climbing 

- Structural & Aesthetic 
Pruning 

- Difficult Tree Removal 

- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance 


- Fertilizing Programs 

- Tree & Shrub Pruning 

- Edging & Bed Maintenance - 
- Spring & Fall Clean Ups 

- Lawn & Field Mowing 

- Snow Plowing & Sanding 

- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 


- Landscape Architects 
- Sanitary Engineers 

- Licensed Carpenters 
Excavation 

- Septic Systems 

- Utility Relocation 

- Drainage Systems 

- Oil Tank Removal 


Landscaping 


- Landscape Design 
- Perennial Gardens 
- Planting 
- Lawn Installation 
- Irrigation Systems 
- Poison Ivy Eradication 


(978) 263-1967 
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Healthy Connections Foster 
Healthy Communities 


An Article in the Community Conversations 
Series 


By Jacquelin Apsler 
Executive Director of Domestic Violence 
Services Network, Inc. 
Chair of the Lincoln Public Library Trustees 


A healthy community enables each 
individual member to embrace a sense of place, 
a sense of well-being, and a sense of purpose. It 
provides individuals with a climate of safety 
and nurturance where they are treated with 
respect, are heard and valued, and are able to 
disagree and make mistakes without derision. 


In such an environment, community 
members will risk thinking “outside the box”, 
explore new ideas, learn from their mistakes, 
and build on their strengths. This positive 
synergy of communal connection consistently 
leads to better solutions for the greater good. 
Lincoln is a community that strives for that 
positive synergy continually working toward 
healthy solutions to complex issues through 
enormous volunteer efforts by its residents in 


concert with highly skilled and dedicated town 


employees. 


In 2009, demonstrating Lincoln’s 
collaborative connections, the town initiated a 
Healthy Communities Assessment to evaluate 
the town’s existing health-related services and 
to determine from a wide array of residents and 
employees what they considered to be Lincoln’s 
assets and needs. An implementation plan, 
outlining initiatives to address the identified 
areas of concern, was developed and 
implemented in 2012. The assessment and the 
implementation of these initiatives were funded 
through grants from Community Health 
Network Area 15 (CHNA 15) -— one of 27 


f | 


CHNAs in Massachusetts created by the 
Department of Public Health in 1992. CHNA 
15 defines a healthy community in the broadest 
terms that include physical, mental, social, 
cultural, and spiritual health and funds projects 
that promote that broad definition of 
community health. 


New initiatives begun in 2012 and 
continuing today address multiple aspects of 
health and concerns identified by the extensive 
community assessment undertaken by more 


. than 40 residents and employees interviewing 


and surveying hundreds of Lincolnites. 
Sustained by local funding, volunteer efforts, 
and effective collaborations, these initiatives 
continue to benefit Lincoln in a variety of ways. 


e Wellness Clinics: Trish McGean, RN, BSN, 
of Emerson Hospital Home Care, holds free 
monthly clinics in the Lincoln Woods 
community building to maximize 
accessibility for isolated residents. Though 
the clinics are now under the oversight of 
the COA, residents of any age are 
encouraged to visit with a nurse in a 
confidential, one-on-one setting. Many 
participants come with wellness questions in 
addition to illness-based concerns. Funded 
by CHNA 15 grants through February 2013, 
these very popular clinics are currently 
supported by the Ogden Codman Trust. 


e Tick Task Force: Their efforts educated the 
public about the prevalence and dangers of 
tick-borne diseases, empowered residents to 
take effective measures to prevent tick bites, 
and encouraged individuals and families to 
advocate for themselves to get proper 
diagnoses and treatments of these diseases. 
The energy, effort, and impact of this Task 
Force was monumental including 1) public 
school campaigns, 2) warning signs at trail 
heads, 3) information binders to all area 
doctors, 4) materials in all public town 
buildings, 5) very well-attended public 
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forums, 6) training for outdoor employees, 
7) brochures sent to all households, 8) 
presentations to sports teams and the 
Conservation department, 9) a large-scale 
map tracking the high incidence of tick- 
borne diseases in the local area, which was 
featured on WBUR’s CommonHealth in a 
multi-part series on ticks, 10) a children’s 
trail walk focusing on identifying ticks and 
reporting them to adults, and 11) sale of tick 
tubes at a reduced cost. This Task Force 
sparked a regional effort bringing together 
several local communities to address this 
issue. In 2015, the COA sponsored a 
presentation by Maureen Richichi, RN, and 
the town’s School Nurse, on tick-borne 
diseases that was attended by residents of all 
ages. The Tick Task Force received a 
special award from the state for its 
incredibly successful efforts in education, 
prevention, and improved diagnosis of tick- 
borne diseases in Lincoln and the 
surrounding region. 


CRANEhelp.org: Community Resource 
Awareness Network grew out of the 
identified concern that families of high 
school students in Sudbury and Lincoln 
needed better-coordinated access to 
programs that exist to help parents with the 
myriad of pressures and stressors on 
children and teens. This initiative brought 
together a diverse, high-level, and 
sustainable volunteer-based coalition to 
compile the wealth of youth and family 
support services in Sudbury, Lincoln, and 
Surrounding communities. With a well- 
designed website, local families and 
professionals have one central location to 
access the wide array of services available, 
programs and presentations of interest, and 
articles germane to topics related to children. 
and youth. This effort was initially funded 
by grants from CHNA 15 and the Sudbury 
Foundation through 2015. The Coalition 
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will sustain its very modest budget with 
donations and small grants going forward. 
Please visit Cranehelp.org. 


e The Pink Pages — A Health & Wellness 
Directory: Containing nearly 250 agencies, 
organizations, and opportunities, The Pink 
Pages was created to assist with and 
enhance the health and well-being of the 
Lincoln community by informing Lincoln 
residents of the many health-related 
organizations and resources available to 
them within Lincoln and the surrounding 
communities. These listings span a wide 
variety of cultural organizations, faith 
communities, environmental groups, basic 
services, health care resources, social 
services, transportation, and agricultural 
opportunities, among others. In another 
successful collaborative endeavor, the 
Friends of the Lincoln Library, publishers of 
the much beloved “Lincoln Telephone 
Directory”, agreed to include this 
comprehensive wellness guide in the 
“Directory”. The “Directory” is delivered to 
every household in Lincoln. The Friends 
contributed their time to research, edit, and 
format “The Pink Pages”. Special, large- 
print editions were printed for residents with 
impaired vision. A second edition of this 
“pink” guide was again integrated in the 
most recent “Directory” published in 2015. 
This wellness guide will live on as part of 
the “Lincoln Telephone Directory”, or it can 
be published on its own funded by small 
grants and donations. Efforts are being 
made to have it included on the town 
website. 


Other initiatives relating to transportation, 
isolated residents, walking trails, bicycle safety, 
and roadway safety were also identified. All of 
these efforts speak to the power of connection 
and collaboration in recognizing and grappling 
with complex issues and ultimately creating 
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viable, affordable, accessible, and sustainable 
solutions that benefit the community as a 
whole. There were no silver bullets. There 
were no easy fixes. Each concern required 
thoughtful consideration, creativity, and 
commitment from an extensive group of 
volunteers. Through these healthy, robust 
connections, Lincoln has become a healthier 
community. 


“T believe that it's almost impossible for people 
to change alone. We need to join with others 
who will push us in our thinking and 
challenge us to do things we didn't believe 
ourselves capable of.” 

Frances Moore Lappé 


Primary Source for this article: Healthy 
Communities Lincoln Implementation 
Report to CHNA 15 — August 2012 

COMMUNITY CONVERSATIONS 
“Community” is, in many ways, a definition of 
Lincoln, and also a value, a resource, and a 

| word that is heard often around town as we talk 
with one another about who we are, what we 

| hope to always be, and what we would like to 
create together. We are both lucky to be part of 
| many conversations about community, and, 
thus, we would like to share some of the many 

| ways that Lincoln residents express themselves 

) about what “community” means to them and 
invite everyone to join in the discussion. We 

| hope you enjoy this series of articles about what 
| some of your fellow residents are up to as we 

| create community together. Please add your 
comments, and let us know if you have an idea 
for an article. 

Carolyn Bottum, Director, Lincoln Council on 
Aging 

Jacquelin Apsler, Lincoln resident and 
Executive Director, Domestic Violence Services 
Network, Inc. 
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RUG & HOME INC. 
WE BRING RUGS TO YOUR HOME 


PERSIAN ALL SILK, SILK & WOOL 
AND ALL WOOL 


NAIN, ISFAHAN, QUM, 
TABRIZ, MAHI, HERIZ 


JUST GIVE US A CALL 
OUR RUG SPECIALIST 
WILL BRING THE RUGS 
TO YOUR HOME, 


617-955-5488 


617-864-2438 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oi Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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The Price of Blood: Women’s Voices from the Battle Road 


The Price of Blood: Women’s Voices from the Battle Road is a novel in progress by Associate Editor 
Jeanne Munn Bracken. The book explores women’s roles on April 19, 1775, in our area. Mary is one of 
34 women whose stories are told; Mary appears 3 times: once in the morning when she takes the news 


to Capt. Smith’s 


home. The second is in the afternoon when the Regulars are chased back past her house near the 
Bloody Angle to Lexington, and the third is the next day when she follows the bodies 
of the English soldiers to their burial. Her first chapter appeared in an earlier edition of Lincoln Review. 


Mary Hartwell II, 
Lincoln, Towards Noon 


As morning brightened into noon 

we four—my Lucy, Sally, Polly, 

much too young, my daughters, 

much too young to share my fears— 

we shared a bit of bread and cheese. 
Now and then we heard a horse dash by, 
no doubt a sentry-ridden steed 

to bear the news around the countryside, 
then, too, we heard the musketry 

from somewhere near Brooks’ tavern, 

I would guess. 


I scarce can speak my thoughts upon 
the fray’s return within my view. 
The brilliant red line I had seen 
a scant few hours ago a-march 
between the fields of green 

» toward Concord town 
was now in full retreat! 


| In disarray they thundered past 
| beset by local men who used 
| familiar boulders, known stone walls, 


each tree, each hillock, to leap up, 


to fire a round, and then to hide once more. 


The Regulars, enraged, stormed by 
pursued by colonists in growing ranks. 


One or two did pause to snatch 

a draught of water from the well 

and others blasted shot into the house 
where no foe lurked to harm them. 
Another threw a damaged weapon 


through an upstairs window, 
shattered glass a-falling on the floor. 
We four—my Lucy, Sally, Polly- 
found a refuge ‘neath the table 

in the kitchen while the 

battle passed us by. 


I trembled contemplating that 

our folks were shot and killed. 

Has Mr. Hartwell, husband, father, fallen, too, 
among the dead, or is he safely 

slipped away, protecting home and hearth 

where we four sit and wait—Lucy, Sally, Polly— 
for their father to return? 


Mary Hartwell III, 
Lincoln, April 20 morning 


Mr. Hartwell, husband Samuel, 

father to our daughters three: Lucy, Sally, Polly— 
He did safe return to us last night 

with tales of stealth, of fears, of death, 
yet he was fortunately spared. 

I did not sleep at all, with thoughts 
a-tumble in my head of soldiers killed 
not far from here, a sharp turn 

in the road the scene of awful carnage. 
The scarlet uniforms cannot disguise 

the sanguinary spurts that redden them 
and turn the very ground a crimson pool. 


One among them, an officer 
had fallen at the roadside, dead 
and laid throughout the live long day 
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in muddied pools of dust, his pillow 
but a broad silk band 

that once had tied his queue, 

his ruffled shirt the only flash 

of white that long hot afternoon. 


Concord Funeral Home 


This morning, then, I ventured forth 

to watch two older gentlemen 

collect the corpses from the ground, 

and in a simple ox cart bear 

them to the burying ground behind my father’s 
home, 

and place them in a simple trench for all eternity. 


74 Belknap at Thoreau * Concord 


My thoughts strayed far across the sea 978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 
to wives, to parents, children, friends, Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 
Bae eal 
beyond Atlantic s roiling waves, Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
to see their loved ones nevermore, Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
and I alone did mourn. Memorial Perce eae 
Cremation Veterans Information 
Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 
Both Poems: Drector 


Copyright 2016 Jeanne M. Bracken Glenn D. Burlamachi * Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, \V_ | 
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FLORENTINE * 


N ; FRAMES Since 1982 
7 We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 
g Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 


Custom Mats * Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints * Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 
Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 
All Work Expertly Done on the Premises 


Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road * Weston Center 
781-647-1249 * 800-742-1249 
www. florentineframes.com 
florentineframes@aol.com 


na) Like us on 
Facebook 
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Additional Poems 


Children 


By Susan Isbell 

Children are the most precious 
gift from God 

See their eyes glisten as they 
experience their first step 

sense the softness of an animal’s 
fur and the gentleness of a flower 
Listen -- do you hear their cries 
For love and understanding 
Don't take them for granted for 
They too have their tales 

Listen -- touch them with your 
Hands and heart 

For they are images of us only 
Smaller and newer at the game 


of life. 


© 2016 Susan Isbell 


Susan attended Middlesex Community 
College in Bedford in 1978. She wrote 
this poem in an English class. The 
assignment was to write and analyze a 
piece. 
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"Owed to a Featherweight" 
By Harold McAleer 
Willy Pep! 


The name itself conjures up the man, 
A whirring blur of motion. 


A scrawny slight Italian, 
(His real name was Papaleo I think) 
But my, how he could move. 


His eyes never left his opponent's, 
And his hands were never still, 
And the silken smooth articulation of his jab 


Would leave you breathless. 


Coptright 2016 Harold McAleer 


This Is My Home 
By Stephen Smith 


The sun shines just like the stars, 

And the green in the forest floats in the air of the 
wilderness, 

And this is my world, 

And you will not destroy it. 


Oh yeah, that’s right. 

Cause’ you will not destroy it. 

It stands out from the stars, and its hotter then 
Pluto, 

But also colder than Mars, 


The reasons I bid you not, are bigger than the moon 


And this is my home. 
So you. Will not. 
Destroy it. 


© 2016 Stephen Smith 
Stephen is 10 years old and is a former Lincoln 
resident. 
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. Your subscription to the Lincoln Review has enabled us to accomplish 39 years 
of publishing material of interest to people living in Lincoln and many other places. 
As we enter our 40" year there will be a celebration on April 30th in the afternoon 

at the Pierce House. The Recreation Department and the Council of Aging 


along with the Review are helping organize this Lincoln Party. 


2016 Renewal Forms 


Name exp. Date 2016/ 
Street Address 
City, State, Zip Code 


One year $20 Two-year $35 


Gift 
Name 
Street Address 
City, State,Zip Code 


One year, State, Zip Code 


FEEKEEKKE EEE KEE KER EEERE ERE ERE EEE EEE EEE KEE EEK KEKE EKER EKEEEEE 


Cut Here 


A thank you to the writers who have sent us the contents of this magazine. We have stories, poems, 
essays on hiking, birding, photography, cooking, swimming. You name it. How about sending a piece about your 


Interest. We like pictures, too. Many of our pieces have come from members of the Write Stuff who meet at 


the Lincoln Library 
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A Pond in Lincoln. 
Photographer unknown 


natural hair care products 


C.0)0e— 154 BA 


www.skysalonlincoln.com 


(20 1oee a = 0 


145 Lincoln Road. Unit 104, Lincoln, Ma 
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Coldwell Banker 
: Residential Brokerage 
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9 Hiddenwood Path, Lincoln 28 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 
$849,900 $890,000 


113 South Great Road, Lincoln 41 Stonehedge, Lincoln 
$1,050,000 $1,330,000 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Raisa Gutu Susan Law Stacy Osur 
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11 Highfields, Wayland 31 Old Farm Road, Lincoln 
$1,395,000 $1,890,000 


385 River Road, Carlisle 7 Silver Hill Road,, Lincoln 
$3,100,000 $3,500,000 
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Your one stop for full service hair care! 
Formally Salon 160 


» ews 
Nes ger 160 Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 
30" 781-259-9177 


We have a new name and a new look! 
Weige, Donna, Kim and Maria 
are still here to care for your hair! 
Stop in to see our new look, 
shop in our new accessories boutique, 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 
I look forward to meeting you! 


Peggy Nazzaro 
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Amy 


By Barbara Myles, Director, Lincoln Public Library 


Amy came to work at the Lincoln Public 
Library on August 22, 1983 when she was 29 years 
old. Prior to working in Lincoln, she worked at the 
Swampscott Public Library where her commute was 
a five minute walk. She and her husband, Ted, had 
recently moved to Bolton and the hour and a quarter 
drive to Swampscott had become a headache. (1 
wonder how long that commute would be in today’s 
traffic!) 


Amy followed Heddie Kent, who was very 
theatrical and retired after working 25 years as 
Lincoln’s Children’s Librarian. She directed 
children in plays and put on a yearly Maypole 
dance. To her credit, Amy did not try to be another 
Heddie. She focused on building the collection and 
running programs, including lots of storytimes. 
Each of the Children’s Librarians mainly give 
storytimes to one age group. Amy focused on the 
pre-school kids and she is a performer! If you did 
not listen to any of Amy’s storytimes, you might be 
surprised at how dramatic her storytimes were. She 
did not just read the books. She used different 
voices for the characters and sometimes she wore 
costumes. You could tell that she was having fun 
too. Lots of fun! 


The Children’s Room is a fun place to visit. 
Amy always greeted the children upon their arrival 
at the top of the stairs or their exit from the elevator 
with a big hello. The kids’ faces would light up. 
To Amy they were all individual people, not just a 
bunch of kids. Over time she watched them grow 
up. Some of them even came back all grown up 
accompanying their own children to Amy’s 
storytimes! Amy told me that this made her feel 
old. When I recently looked at photographs of Amy 
taken at the library throughout her 32 plus years 
working in Lincoln, Amy looks remarkably the 
same. I differentiated the pictures by Amy with 
short hair versus Amy with longer hair. 


By the time I started working at the library 
in June 2003, Amy had worked almost 20 years in 
Lincoln. She wasn’t back yet from her extended 
family medical leave to care for Ted, who died from 
pancreatic cancer about six months after he was 
diagnosed with the disease. What an awful time 
that was. Amy and Ted had been high school sweet 
hearts. In addition to Amy, Ted left behind their 
son, Robb, and daughter, Hannah, both teenagers. 

It would be up to Amy to finish raising them, alone. 


When Amy returned to work a few weeks 
later, I trod carefully. I didn’t know what to expect 
but I thought that I would be feeling very fragile if | 
were in Amy’s situation. Yes, she was back to 
work, but her life was very different now. I learned 
over time that Amy is very tough. Yes, she is also 
the very sweet and kind person who gives the 
storytimes. Amy made it clear to me early on, for 
example, that the Children’s Department is a self- 
sufficient division. (In other words, she didn’t want 
me micromanaging her department.) When I first 
asked her questions about how things worked or 
about children’s authors, she wondered what I really 
wanted. Now she knows that I’m a fan and 
someone who can ask (sometimes beg) for money 
that her department needs. 


Amy and I live in neighboring towns and 
sometimes we would compare our commutes. She 
wore different outfits to work but she always carried 
the same yellow and black messenger bag. Just a 
few days ago I learned that this was the bag Ted 
took with him, filled with books and other reading 
material, to chemotherapy appointments. Amy told 
me that she is going to let the bag go when she 
retires to Western Massachusetts with her new love, 
Tim. 


© 2016 Barbara Myles 
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The Last Lincoln Farmers 


By Karl van Leer 


When you wander through Lincoln’s many 
trails and conservation fields, do you ever wonder 
about the farm families that once worked this land? 
Why did they sell it to the town for conservation 
purposes instead of selling it for much more money 
to developers? 

My wife Rachel and I have lived in Lincoln 
almost 80 years. Both her parents and mine were: 
farmers-- Rachel’s family owned approximately 65 
acres on Conant Road. Her father, Prescott L. 
Davis, farmed full-time from 1920 to 1970, keeping 
a herd of 20 milk cows and managing a fairly large 
chicken and egg business. He also grew 10 to 15 
acres of sweet corn for sale in Boston (the stalks, 
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Picture taken by Roger Harris 
along with hay, were fed to the cows in winter). 
Prescott eventually sold the bulk of his land as 
house lots, but gave an important meadow and 
brook area to the Valley Pond Trust. Together with 
the much larger Dean Farm of Weston, this allowed 
for the formation of the Valley Pond swimming and 
fishing area. 

My parents, Hans and Mary van Leer, 
moved to Lincoln in 1935 and purchased a 120-acre 
farm on Old Sudbury Road. Along with the two- 
hundred-year-old Colonial farmhouse, the property 
included a huge red hay and horse barn built around 
1890 by (I believe) a Weston builder named 
Coburn. The barn was the largest in Lincoln until 
decay forced it to be razed in 1991. 


The farmhouse across the street still stands 
and with any luck will provide shelter for another 
250 years. 

As it happened, my parents knew nothing 
about farming. My father had come from Holland to 
attend college in America, and after he and my 
mother graduated in 1932 they used a small 
inheritance to buy a “nice old house” in Lincoln. 
Because there were few jobs that fit my father’s 
skills, he slowly backed into farming over the next 
25 years. My dad always said we would never go 
hungry if we grew our own vegetables. 

My mother, a Mount Holyoke graduate, 
thought it would be a great idea to have a cow, 
despite the fact that neither she nor my father knew 
how to milk one, much less how to handle the ten 
quarts of milk Daisy would produce on a daily 
basis. Still, over the next ten years my parents built 
a herd of 20 dairy cows. My dad also grew pole 
beans, cabbage, potatoes, sweet corn, and other row 
crops. Before he decided to concentrate solely on 
dairy farming, he had about 10 to 15 acres under 
cultivation on Old Sudbury Road and on land he 
rented behind St. Anne’s Church, the old Bowen 
Farm. 

As with cows, my parents knew little about 
farming. Instead, they learned on the job from our 
hired help and most importantly from local farmers, 
most of whom lived close by on Old Sudbury 
Road. When asked, our neighbors were free with 
good friendly advice but only if asked. They 
included the Boyce Brothers; Dan, Warren, and 
Everett Sherman; Bill Bowles; Francis Umbrello; 
and Gus Schumacher (whose son would later serve 
as Massachusetts Commissioner of Agriculture), as 
well as Warren Flint from Lincoln Center. The 
South Lincoln farmers were mainly vegetable 
farmers because of their rock-free soil, while 
Warren Flint’s expertise was dairy cows. We 
always had a hired man, George Sherman from 
Wayland, Fordus Moxley from Vermont, and many 
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others. These men all came from farms and brought 
with them real skills that kept the cows happy and 
the tractors running. 

Growing row crops was labor intensive. We 
hired many 12- to 15-year-old Italian boys from 
Waltham to plant, weed, and pick the crops. I joined 
them at the age of 8 or 9 and was always very proud 
that I could work as hard as they could, for eight 
hours a day, but never liked the idea that every 
Saturday at 5 pm. they got paid in cash while I had 
to record my 10-cent-an hour earnings in a work 
ledger. My father’s idea was that I could convert my 
book entries into cash, which I would have eagerly 
spent at Aunt Sadie’s roadside stand on Route 117. 
As it turned out, I didn’t really cash in my savings 
until I bought my first car. 

The best part about growing vegetable crops 
were those late summer evenings when we would 
load up our old Chevrolet truck and drive it to 
Boston’s Faneuil Hall marketplace. After a hot day 
picking sweet com, a shower and a clean shirt, we 
were headed for the big city with Dad at the wheel. 
The Boyce and Sherman trucks would all leave with 
us, and there is no doubt that each farmer wanted to 
have the largest load going to market. We seldom 
won that contest, as the Boyce Brothers farm was 
much larger than ours. Their truck would often be 
piled with more than 200 bushels of corn, squash, 
spinach, and carrots, while we seldom shipped as 
much as 100 bushels. As the market did not open 
officially until 10 p.m., we left our load of produce 
with a commission broker rather than stay in Boston 
late into the night. The broker sold directly to the 
big buyers from the A&P or the First National 
markets and then mailed a check to us, less his 10 
percent commission. We picked up another load of 
empty wooden vegetable boxes and left Boston 
before dark, but not before the huge treat of a 
hamburger at the White Castle in Cambridge. 

I was only allowed to go to market once or 
twice a year, as my brother and sister had to have 
their turn, as did the children of the hired help. 
Once, when I was 16, I drove the truck myself. I 
was a man now - even if I did still have to keep that 
damned ledger book! When the broker’s check 
arrived in our Lincoln mail it was usually less than 
Dad had hoped for. More often than not a bushel of 
corn (5 dozen cars) sold for just $1. The wooden 
vegetable box we packed it in cost 10 cents and the 
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broker took another dime. I had the distinct 
impression that this was not the way to become rich. 

Around 1945 my dad said, “To hell with 
row crops. Let’s become full-time dairy farmers.” 
And so from 1945 to 1960 our herd grew to 60 
cows and we typically shipped 250 to 300 quarts of 
milk a day. Although we owned 120 acres on Old 
Sudbury Road, more than 70 percent of it was 
woods or wetlands. To feed a herd of 60 animals we 
needed more land to grow hay and silage corn. In 
1946 we purchased 60 acres from Helen Storrow (of 
the Storrow family for which Boston’s Storrow 
Drive is named) on the corner of Route 126 and 
Baker Bridge Road, now the site of the Food Project 
Farm. When we bought the land, we verbally 
agreed never to use or sell the land for commercial 
purposes. In those days, a verbal agreement was a 
real deal to be kept. 

My parents continued to be fairly large dairy 
farmers until one day in August of 1960 when my 
father abruptly sold all the cows to a cattle dealer. 
At the time Rachel and I were married and living in 
an apartment on the farm. 1 was stunned to come 
home from my job in Boston to see the big red barn 
empty, not even a calf in sight, for the first time in 
more than 25 years. 

It was in the late 1950s and early 1960s that 
most of the other Lincoln farmers went out of 
business as well. Why? It was becoming 
increasingly difficult for local farmers with their 
small rocky fields to compete price-wise with 
farmers from Wisconsin or California. Cheap 
transportation brought distant food products to 
Boston. At the same time, children who had grown 
up on Lincoln farms were not interested in farming. 
It was hard, sweaty work and the pay was awful. 
We had received a good education, attending high 
school in Weston or Concord and going on to 
college. We were not coming back to Lincoln to 
milk cows and pull weeds. 

But why then did so much of Lincoln’s 
farmland end up as conservation land instead of 
house lots? 1 can assure you that the last farmer’s 
children knew the difference in the value of land 
sold as house lots versus that sold to a cash-starved 
town conservation committee. The fundamental 
reason so many of the old farms remain as open 
space is because most family farmers in Lincoln, 
and I believe in the world, do not like seeing their 
land turned into a mall or subdivision. Small 
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farmers would prefer to leave the land as they found 
it, and as they had improved it. There is a sadness 
when a farmer has to stop farming the land. but 
typically the last farmer and his children like the 
idea that the land will remain much as it is--still a 
quiet place to take a walk 


In my parent’s case, they sold a total of 180 BOM TUA 


acres, 15 acres to the Weston town forest, 7 acres to Full Page $90.00 
the Wayland Land Conservation, 98 acres to 

McDowell/Audubon and the 60 acres they Half Page $55.00 
purchased from Mrs. Storrow on Baker Bridge 

Road to the Lincoln Conservation Trust. The van % Page $40.00 


Leers were not alone in leaving their land as they 
found it. Other Lincoln farmers who led the way or 
followed in this practice include the Boyce family, 
the Umbrellos, the Flints, the DeNormandies, and 
the Brownings, and no doubt others of whom I am 
unaware. 

I have often thought that it would be 
worthwhile to put up small signs somewhere on our 
conservation land to explain the history of the fields 
and farms, with words like “These fields were the 
farm of George and Marjorie Browning from 1913 
to 1973” or the like. That way, those of you who 
walk on Lincoln’s conservation land and do wonder 


who last worked this land, would have an answer. DEE FUNERAL HOME 
Copyright 2016 Karl Van Leer & CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord's Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
wwwlincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome.com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


LVIE'S 


LUMBER + HARDWARE 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 


Advanced Planning 
Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Weston, Mass. 781-894-1265 


Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies, Ice Melters, Sand 
Hardware, plywood, decking, pvc 
House wares, building supplies, Lumber 
California and Benjamin Moore Paint 


M-F 7:00—5:00 Sat 7:30-4:00 
B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston 


Charles W. Dee Susan M. Dee 
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If It’s March, It’s Iditarod 
Time! 


By Jeanne Bracken 

You can tell a lot about a person by reading 
her tee shirts. Take me, for example. I have a half 
dozen Red Sox shirts that I wear in good years 
(2013) and bad (2015); these are sure to get 
comments when I travel, since Red Sox Nation is 
everywhere. I have a couple of UNH tees and 
hoodies (Go Wildcats!). I have a few humorous 
shirts I picked up at conferences over the years: 

Who Says Goddesses Have to be Anorexic? And 
America: Designed by Geniuses to be run by Idiots. 
That last one catches the fancy of folks all over the 
political spectrum, and I realized after wearing it for 
a long-haul auto trip last summer that it isn’t the 
best shirt to wear if I want to get into and out of 
interstate rest areas in a timely fashion. 

While I have a lot of tee shirts and have 
given my husband Ray others, I think the largest 
collection commemorates the Iditarod. No matter 
where I am or what time of year it is, 1am asked by 
people standing behind me in line—most recently 
last week at Mass General-- whether I have been to 
the Iditarod. 

I have not. 

I have been fortunate enough to visit Alaska 
twice, once in the fall and once in the winter, 
although not in March. I have seen Fourth Avenue 
in Anchorage, where the ceremonial start of the 
annual race takes place; with global warming, many 
years the Alaskans have to truck in snow for the 
start. The route has also been changed various times 
to accommodate snow-less trails. Even though there 
might not be a lot of snow in Anchorage and 
environs, mushers can be sure they will come up 
against Mother Nature at her toughest: temperatures 
well below zero not counting the wind chill, and 
stretches of icy trails where it is impossible to steer 
a sled. Add in mighty rivers to cross (The Yukon), 
miles after miles of isolation, rampant wild animals 
(moose can decimate a dog team in an instant), and 
the myriad of other things that can go wrong, and 
you sort of wonder why anyone would want to run 
the Iditarod. 

They love the challenge, the freedom of the 
trail, the competition—and that’s just the dogs. The 
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mushers do it for those reasons, as well as for good 
monetary rewards for the top finishers, and because, 
as Tevye sang of a totally different part of the 
world, It’s Tradition! 

Before I retired from the library, we had an 
annual Iditarod challenge. We would read up on the 
various entrants, then guess who would win, who 
would finish with the most dogs in harness, who 
would win the Red Lantern award for the final 
musher to cross the line in Nome, and whatever 
caught my fancy that year. Those who guessed the 
best won serious awards---like an Iditarod ball cap. 
Believe me, it was a tough competition there on 
Library Lane. 

We all had our favorites year after year. | 
love Jeff King, who won a number of times and 
who supported various childhood cancer charities. 
When we were in Alaska in 2007, Ray and I visited 
Jeff's kennel at Denali National Park. As we 
stepped off the bus, his staff handed each of us a 
puppy. The dogs have to be used to people as well 
as having the right stuff to be great runners. Alas, 
when we got on the bus to leave, they took the 
puppies back. Those pups were darned cute. 

Jeff's daughter, who is also a musher, talked 
to us visitors about how the race is run. I knew that 
planning lasted a year and that mushers packed dog 
food and other gear to be dropped in advance by 
airplanes at the remote checkpoints. One thing she 
told us, sort of too much information, was that when 
the mushers have to “go”, they just drop trousers 
and keep on going. Yuck. 

During our visit, the staff rounded up a team 
of dogs to make a training run. Rather than a sled, 
warm weather runs involve a four-wheeler. As the 
trainers picked the dogs for the run, all of the 
canines yipped and barked, in a chorus of “Me! Me! 
Take me!” They are bred to run and they love it. 
They are pretty smart, too; they are often tied out on 
circular runs, and after they get the wheel running 
well, they jump up on a perch on the end and go for 
a ride, not unlike a kid riding a playground carousel. 

Animal activists have criticized the Iditarod 
and similar sled races as cruel to the dogs. 
Unfortunately, sometimes dogs die during the race 
despite veterinary exams at every checkpoint. This 
is devastating to the mushers as well as to fans. 
What is much more common is having a musher 
pull into a checkpoint with a dog sitting in the sled, 
the cover zipped up around his neck. When the dogs 
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tire or seem to be fighting an illness, they are 
dropped at checkpoints and returned to Anchorage 
by planes in the “Iditarod Air Force.” Among the 
wonderful photos of the race and its participants are 
shots of a planeload of dogs parked on the seats 
waiting for a flight home, where they will be tended 
by prisoners at a community jail until they are 
claimed by their owners. One time a musher was 
seen hitting one of his dogs; he was instantly 
withdrawn from the race and banned forever. 

With the advent of the Internet, it is easy to 
keep up with the race in real time. Now with GPS 
positioning for the teams, it is possible to watch the 
top teams as they race to the finish line. A few years 
ago, two mushers were neck-and-neck at the last 
mandatory rest stop before the push to Nome; one 
dozed off, the other snuck out and resumed the race, 
taking the first prize. The message reportedly was 
“You snooze, you lose!” 
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This year there won’t be an Iditarod map in 
the library where pins are placed to locate the 
leaders and laggers during the race. I have it here at 
home, and I doubt I will use it again. But any of us 
can follow the action either for free (standings) or 
by paying a fee to be an insider (go to 
www.iditarod.com). This enhanced coverage 
includes a lot of videos, interviews, live broadcasts 
including the race finish, and has phone apps for 
iPhones and androids. Your fee supports The Last 
Great Race. On March 5", the first Saturday, let the 
race begin. 


© 2016 Jeanne M. Bracken 
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A Visit to the Lincoln 
Nursery School 


By Betty Smith 


Early in January I went over to deCordova on 
Sandy Pond Road to visit one of the five preschools here 
in town. I was curious how a preschool was getting 
along on a museum campus. One of my granddaughters 
had been in the summer session long before Lincoln 
Nursery School moved from the ground floor of the 
Stone Church. That space is now the Birches School. 

There is a difference between preschools and 
nursery schools, some people think. The night before I 
went, I checked all this, thinking it was a place for our 
children to play before they go to kindergarten. But 
soon I found out that a nursery school does a lot more 
than entertain and amuse children and allow parents to 
work. At nursery schools socialization and social skills 
are part of the goals. A pre-school is for children before 
kindergarten and has a more structured environment. 

So I went over to the Museum. The directions 
were to look behind the Store and find a big green 
Lincoln Nursery sign. As soon as I walked in, I was 
greeted by a teacher with whom I have played tennis 
occasionally. She showed me the way to the office of 
Nancy Fincke, LNS Director. We talked about the 
school and the environment. Nancy explained that the 
children have opportunities to enjoy the Museum both 
inside and out. What they see often enhances their 
creativity and imagination, particularly in art, music, and 
problem solving. 

While I was in Nancy’s office, we saw a large 
bird high in a tree. Out came the bird book. Nature is an 
important part of the curriculum. We decided it was a 
Red-tailed Hawk. Next I asked Nancy about admission. 
She told me about half the children are from Lincoln. 
The letters of acceptance are usually mailed out by 
February. All children currently in the school and 
siblings of current or returning families (those who have 
enrolled a child in the past) are offered placement before 
new children are considered. Sixty children attend the 
school. The ages are from 2.9 -5. The tuition is 
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dependent upon the number of days you attend each 
week. It starts at approximately $5500. There is no 
summer session as the Museum has a summer camp 
called the Hive. 

After we talked Nancy took me through the 
studios of the school. Teachers were preparing for the 
next day and discussing what went on in the morning 
session. They showed me a creative “structure” put 
together after a visit to the museum. I wasn’t sure if it 
was made of straws or hay, but the unfinished abstract 
piece was 4-5 feet high at that time. I was fascinated 
with the imagination the children showed. When 
weather cooperates they spend a lot of time outside in 
nature. 

One strength of the Lincoln Nursery School is 
their basis in the Reggio Emilia approach, a philosophy 
for teaching children. It started in Italy after World War 
II and has spread around the world. Lorus Malaguzzi, 
founder of the Reggio Emilia philosophy, wrote that 
young children develop a pleasure of learning that 
carries them through later challenges in education, and 
their curiosity and sense of wonder are fostered through 
working alone and with others. 

Many of the Lincoln Nursery School teachers 
have participated in study tours in Reggio Emilia and 
Pistoia, Italy. You might be interested about the Reggio 
Emilia approach on their website reggioalliance.org. 

The Lincoln Nursery School website sums it up 
well: “For seventy years LNS, a partnership of teachers, 
parents and children has created a meaningful and 
reflective school, establishing a foundation for lifelong 
learning. Our location at the deCordova museum and 
Sculpture Park broadens our experiences and sense of 
community.” 

Copyright 2016 by Betty Smith 
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Activities at the Lincoln Nursery School 


TOWN OF LINCOLN 
PARKS AND RECREATION 
COMMITTEE 
WINTER CARNIVAL 
WEEKEND 
JANUARY 28 — 31, 2016 


The Winter Carnival is an annual event sponsored by the 
Parks and Recreation Committee. It is designed to foster a 
sense of community throughout the Town of Lincoln. All 
events are sponsored by Lincoln-based organizations. Please 
check individual event details for age limits, admission fees, 
registration information, etc. We encourage you to attend as 
many programs as possible in support of the Lincoln 
community! 


WEEKEND-LONG ACTIVITIES 

SNOW SCULPTURE CONTEST 

Design & build a winter sculpture in your own front yard. 
Call to register with Parks & Recreation by 5pm on Saturday 
(781 259-0784). Judging will take place on Sunday morning 
with awards to the best in show and superlative awards to all, 
so get creative! 


DISCOVER DRUMLIN FARM IN THE WINTER 

Drumlin Farm is a beautiful place during Winter Carnival 
weekend! Visit our animals in their winter homes, look for 
wildlife tracks or other signs of animals in the snow, or check 
out our feeders at our new Wildlife Blind by the Deer 
Enclosure. Drop-in naturalist programs take place on 
Saturday and Sunday at 10, 11:30, and 2:30. Free admission 
for Lincoln residents. Call 781-259-2200 for more info. 


THUR 28" 

FOMA MOVIE NIGHT: A DANCER’S WORLD 

7:00 - 9:00 PM Lincoln Public Library 

The Friends of Modern Architecture will be offering A 
Dancer’s World (1957) about modern dance pioneer, Martha 
Graham. Graham believed that dance and architecture were 
the two primary arts. Her uniquely creative work was 
composed of music, movement, and sets—many designed by 
Isamu Noguchi—highlighting space used in startling and 
sacred ways. Please join us and stay afterwards to enjoy 
refreshments and discussion. Admission is FREE! 


Photos © 2016 Nancy Fincke 
Director, Lincoln Nursery School 
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FRI 29™ 

A REALLY BIG SHOW FOR WINTER CARNIVAL! 

1:00 PM Bemis Hall : 

All are welcome to come see your friends and neighbors at the 
COA’s free variety show “The Really Big Show!” featuring 
music of many genres, samples of our COA classes, a 
dramatic performance or two, and more! The show will be 
fun, entertaining, thought-provoking, and enlightening! 


PTO COMMUNITY BINGO NIGHT 

5:30 - 7:30 PM Brooks Gym 

Back by popular demand -- pizza, MORE raffle drawings and 
MORE BINGO prizes! Open to the entire community - all 
ages welcome. Pizza dinner begins at 5:30 pm, BINGO begins 
at 6:00 pm. Free entry. Pay $5 per Bingo Card (19 game 
multi-pack). 


SAT 30'" 

GIRL SCOUT PANCAKE BREAKFAST 

8:00 - 11:00 AM Stone Church, Bedford Road 

Start your Saturday off with delicious pancakes with real 
maple syrup! $5 children under 12, $10 everyone else ($30 
family maximum). Enjoy plain, blueberry, and chocolate chip 
pancakes with pure maple syrup along with coffee, tea, orange 
juice, and fruit. Face painting and crafts for kids and of 
course, Girl Scout Cookies will be on sale! 


DECORDOVA SNOWSHOE TOURS 

10:00 AM & 12:30 PM deCordova Sculpture Park 

Discover a fun and active way to explore the Sculpture Park! 
Tours are led by a Museum Guide and an EMS instructor. 
Visit decordova.org/calendar to purchase tickets. Adults: $12 
for Members; $20 Non-Member. Ages 8-18: $10 for 
Members; $14 Non-Member. Rent snowshoes or bring your 
own! 


SENIORSPEAK THEATRE PERFORMANCE 

1:00 - 3:00 PM Bemis Hall 

This performance is an outgrowth of the work participants 
have been engaged in as they rediscover their voices as older 
adults. Drawing upon memories, feelings, and life lessons, 
participants have created a performance that uses scenes, 
poetry, and music to capture pivotal moments that shaped their 
lives individually and as a group. After the performance, all 
are invited to join a discussion about the development of the 
piece and the insights gained. Sponsored by the Council on 
Aging. 


COMMUNITY SKATING AND BONFIRE 

1:00 - 3:00 PM Cemetery Pond, Lexington Rd 

Enjoy skating, hot chocolate, and toasted marshmallows by 
the campfire. Bring your own skates. IF THE WEATHER 
DOESN’T COOPERATE, we will be hosting a NEW 
WINTER EVENT, so stay tuned to LincolnRec.com for 
updates!! FREE! 


LFA ENERGY BLASTER! 

3:00 - 5:00 PM Brooks Gym 

Join your friends (and their parents!) and burn some energy! 
Joust on platforms, jump in a bounce house and try your skill 
at a variety of fun indoor games. Bring cash to enjoy healthy 
snacks. Fun for all ages! Free for LFA ‘16 Members; $10 per 
child for non-members. A new LFA membership (or renewal) 
on the spot includes admission! 


LANTERNS AND SHOWSHOE NIGHT HIKE 

4:00 - 6:00 PM Farrington Nature Linc 

Make your own paper lanterns and explore ice and winter 
animals before taking your lanterns out onto the trail for a 45- 
60 min. night hike. Admission is free! Registration is required 
with brianne@naturelinc.org. Bring snowshoes or reserve a 
pair ($3) before 1/28. 


ACOUSTIC COFFEEHOUSE: A NIGHT AT THE MOVIES! 
7:00 - 10:00 PM Bemis Hall 

The Parks and Recreation Committee’s adult night of music 
and fun, this year featuring songs from the big screen! Coffee 
and desserts will be served. Seating reservations can be made 
at www.LincolnRec.com. Table of 8 is $160. General 
Admission is $10. Any remaining seating will be on a first- 
come, first-serve basis when the doors open at 7pm. 
Performers should download an application at 
www.LincolnRec.com. 


SUN 31°" 

MAGIC BY GEORGE! 

2:00 PM Lincoln Public Library 

Voted Boston’s Favorite Family Entertainer by the Parent's 
Paper, this is a fun-filled show that will keep children, parents 
and grandparents alike on the edge of their seats with exciting 
magic, audience participation and humor! Sponsored by the 
Lincoln Public Library. No sign up necessary. For all ages. 


CELEBRATE LINCOLN AUTHORS 

2:00 - 4:00 PM Town Hall 

Join the Lincoln Historical Society and the Friends of the 
Lincoln Library in this celebration of Lincoln’s rich literary 
tradition. Meet current Lincoln authors, view the Historical 
Society’s exhibit on Lincoln Authors and enjoy hot beverages 
and treats! Several authors, including Julia Glass and Sue 
Klem, will be available to discuss, sell, and sign books. All 
ages welcome — authors of books for children and adults will 
be in attendance. If you are a Lincoln author interested in this 
event, please contact Rick Wiggin at 

rewiggin@earthlink.net. Free event. 


Brochure is also available online at: www.lincolnrec.com 
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A thank you to Tom Wang for sketching another cover. The title this year is 
“The Turkeys Have Spoken.” What do you think the wild turkeys are doing? 


Our Town Moderator Sarah Cannon Holden explains what will happen at Town 
Meeting, in the Donaldson Auditorium on Ballfield Road. The meeting is at 9:30 a.m. 
on Saturday, March 19. 


In 1958 the Conservation Commission was established in this Town. Tom Gumbart, 
the Director, explains the role of the Commission today and in history. 


Jane Gruba-Chevalier telis us what People for Pollinators is all about. You will also 
learn more about the project by coming to Pierce Park on Saturday afternoon, April 
30 to be a part of the 40th Anniversary Celebration. 


What is a Hydration Station? Laura Appleby, an 8" grader, is part of the group that 
meets eack Monday at the school with Susan Brooks and Sarah Cannon Holden. 
Seven Brooks students will present a plan for the drinking water in the Lincoln 
schools. 


Digital Collections by Lincoln Public Library Director Barbara Myles. Are you ready 
for this? Start with your library card to be linked to 20 subject categories. You 
don’t have to worry if the Globe is misdelivered and you don’t have to recycle it. 


Lincoln Talk is the new way to talk to each other. No longer do you have to talk over 
the “Picket Fence.” There you can ask for a contractor recommendation, post a 
notice about a lost animal, or talk about a meeting. Alice Waugh tells how it was 
Started and how it ts goings teday. 


“Mini Betrayal” is Joyce Quelch’s lament about trying to replace a favorite 
possession. 
Upcoming events at Drumlin Farm Sanctuary 


The Concord Museum and the Concord Free Public Library have mounted partnered 
exhibits on the links between Thoreau and artist N.C. Wyeth 


A Trie of Conversations about Community, reprinted from earlier LINCOLN 
REVIEW issues: A Piace at the Tabie for Everyone; Lincoin’s Landscape: a 
Interview with Harold McAleer; Healthy Connections Foster Friendly communities 
Celebrate 40 Years of Community at a Townwide Fair April 30 
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Town Meeting: A Place for Your Voice and Vote 


By Sarah Cannon Holden, Town Moderator 


In this year of executive branch politics and 
drama, we have our customary legislative branch 
responsibilities to assume at Town Meeting on 
March 19, 2016. While our annual gathering may 
not draw thousands, the decisions we make will 
affect thousands — of people and dollars. We will 
be asked to vote on town and school budgets; on 
large equipment purchases; on various by-laws; and 
three citizen petitions. In addition we will be asked 
to discuss Lincoln School Building Project updates 
and hear a report from the Campus Master Planning 
Committee. 

Obviously some of the issues before us have 
financial implications; others will require us to 
consider which path we will take with respect to the 
future development and use of the Ballfield Road 
school campus. We come together with the hope 
and expectation that our collective voices and 
shared opinions will lead us to wise decisions. To 
that end it is incumbent on all of us to be as 
informed as possible and to listen well. 

You will receive the WARRANT in the 
mail. It lays out all the issues (in the form of 
individual Warrant Articles) that will come before 
the voters at Town Meeting as well as the annual 
report of the Finance Committee. This is a 
document with critical information and background 
for the presentations and discussions that will occur 
on March 19". An understanding of the contents 
will enhance a voter’s Town Meeting experience 
where, at times, discussion can get a little complex 
and/or off track. 

Our meeting begins at 9:30. Please be 
prompt. Town boards and committees have agreed 
to place thirteen(13) articles on the CONSENT 
CALENDAR, which is a list of routine and 
hopefully non-controversial matters that they 
believe can be bundled and voted on as a whole. 
Anyone may hold out one of these articles for 
further discussion when its number comes up in the 
regular order of the Warrant. 
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We will then go directly to Article 8, the 
Operating Budget. I have asked the Finance 
Committee to make the overall budget presentation 
for all boards and committees. It is my 
understanding that these budgets carry forward 
current programs and personnel and are unlikely to 
raise many questions. You will have an opportunity 
to ask questions of specific boards following the 
presentation. 

We will then move into the Capital 
Expenditure and Community Preservation proposals 
(Articles 9, 10 & 11) that are discussed in some 
detail in the WARRANT. Now it its third year, 
seven of this year’s 8" grade students will present a 
Citizen Petition (Article 12) in connection with their 
the year-long civics project aimed at teaching 
students about direct democracy and the process for 
getting an issue before Town Meeting. 

After lunch the elementary schools will 
report on the status of the School Building Project 
(Article 28 & 29) and the Campus Master Planning 
Committee (Article 30) will also present its report 
on a plan requested at last year’s Annual Town 
Meeting. We will move then into consideration of 
three general and zoning by-laws regarding dog 
licensing, residential lighting standards and 
agricultural use on parcels of land under 5 acres. 

As has become our custom in recent years 
we will wrap up the meeting with two citizen 
petitions concerning issues at the forefront of the 
current political debate — gun control and fossil fuel 
divestment. 

Efficiency has never been the hallmark of 
democracy but if we all come prepared we stand a 
pretty good chance of working our way through the 
issues before us in a thoughtful and productive 
manner. I look forward, once again, to coming 
together as a community at our Annual Town 
Meeting on March 19"" for a 9:30 start. 
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The Conservation Commission’s Story 


By Tom Gumbart 


In 1958, Lincoln was one of the original 12 
towns to establish a Conservation Commission. The 
Commission is a 7-member volunteer board appointed 
by the Selectmen and, by State statute, has responsibility 
"for the protection of watershed resources." For 45 
years, this mission has been met through preservation of 
open space, regulation of land use activities, and public 
education on the importance of wetland systems. 

Current Commissioners are Jim Meadors, co- 
chair; Peter von Mertens, co-chair; Jim Henderson; Ari 
Kurtz; Jordan McCarron; and Richard Selden. Stephen 
Johnson had to leave the Commission due to his moving 
out of Lincoln. Jim Meadors will be stepping down 
from the Commission after Town Meeting after a 12- 
year tenure, 11 years of which he served as co-chair. His 
integrity, strong environmental commitment, and 
valuable contributions to natural resource preservation in 
Lincoln will be missed. However, he is not leaving 
Town and will continue to participate in land 

stewardship work. 

Lincoln's diversity of wetland resources ranges 
from large ponds and flowing streams to vegetated 
swamps and marshes to small vernal pools. Together 
these resources form an intricate network that fulfills an 
array of important functions. Maintaining the health of 
our wetlands and watersheds protects our drinking water 
from Flint's Pond and the Tower Road Well, provides 
quality habitat for plants and animals, and prevents 
storm damage and flooding. Lincoln is also at the 
headwaters of Cambridge’s reservoir system, our good 
partner in a number of land protection initiatives. It is 
impossible to put a monetary value on our wetlands but, 
needless to say, it is extremely high. The intrinsic 
beauty of our wetland environments also improves our 
quality of life in many, immeasurable ways. 

A variety of past initiatives gives the 
Commission regulatory authority to protect this valuable 
community asset. The "Hatch Act" passed by 
Massachusetts in 1965 required a permit for filling of 
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freshwater wetlands. In 1972 Massachusetts passed the 
Wetlands Protection Act, a stronger tool for 
safeguarding wetland resources. It mandated review and 
permitting for activities in or within 100' of resource 
areas. In 1973 Lincoln passed a zoning bylaw protecting 
land within a wetlands overlay district. By the mid- 
1980s it was apparent that a non-zoning wetlands 
protection bylaw was needed to provide adequate 
protection to meet the additional demands being put on 
the landscape. In 1989 Town Meeting passed Lincoln's 
Wetlands Protection Bylaw and it continues to serve 
well 27 years later. It was significantly updated in 2003 
under the guidance of Mary Lincoln who was chair at 
that time and regulations have been added and 
periodically updated. 


se 


In 2003 we wrote: “... Wwe are entering a 
period of unprecedented pressures put on the 
undeveloped and unprotected land in Town, largely 
driven by the high value of land. It is time for the 
Commission to update the Wetlands Protection Bylaw to 
keep it an effective tool in the face of these new 
pressures. In today's political climate of easing 
environmental protection at the state and federal levels, 
it is critical that our bylaw be kept current and 
defensible.” 

What was envisioned at that time remains true 
today. The high value of land in our community still 
drives the development of marginal lands. Fortunately 
the Commission works closely with the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust, the Rural Land Foundation, other 
Town boards, local organizations, and private 
landowners to identify and protect key parcels of open 
space. Our 2008 Open Space and Recreation Plan 
(OSRP) provides a framework for recent efforts and our 
Conservation Planner, Angela Kearney, has been 
instrumental in guiding both its development and its 
implementation. Over the coming year we will be 
working on a full update to this OSRP to keep it current 
under State guidelines. 
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Together, the Lincoln Conservation Commission, 
Lincoln Land Conservation Trust, Rural Land ae 
Foundation, Community Preservation Committee, ow 
Recreation Committee and Agricultural Commission call Po 
completed the following action items from the 2008 i> @ OO D er 5 y p X 


Open Space Plan’s Seven-year Action Plan: é a 


e Completed over 90% of all action items to reach POISO N | I \ } Y 
the Town’s open space and recreation goals. 
Most action items remain ‘ongoing’; 


e Permanently protected an additional 560 acres of ER ADIC ALIO | \ 
land from 2008 to 2015 through conservation 
deeds & restrictions, agricultural & historic 


preservation restrictions, trail easements and Servic e 


wetlands restrictions; 


See NAC AUNTY a ae eats EN Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 
management and trail-improvement projects. — Since 1992 
Currently applying for an $18,000 grant for trail a a 
rehabilitation work; bao : 
‘ (978) 456-8875 


e Completed GPS mapping of all Town trails, 
created a new trail map and trail junction 
marking system, built several new bridges and 
installed granite benches; 

e Worked on an Agricultural Mapping & Land 
Protection Project, hand-delivered 137 
information packets to new homeowners and 
created forms to clarify the wetlands permitting i & em. NA AC RAEF- TU N N ICLIF FE 
process. wstaeee T sremation sery 


The role of the Conservation Commission, the 
LLCT, and volunteers does not end with property 
acquisition. With open space preservation comes the 
necessity for sound ecological management of the land. 
Our Land Manager, Dave McKinnon, and Ranger, Jane 
Layton, dedicate their time to this and they appreciate 
the field help from our Commissioners and other 


volunteers. We do our best to provide recreational and 74 Belknap at Tsar's nance 
agricultural opportunities on our protected lands with an 978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 
overriding goal of protecting water supplies, forests and Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 
fields, and wildlife for future generations. Lincoln is a Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
special place, and we hope you get outdoors and enjoy rire ote yh, 
what has been preserved since 1958. Cremation Veterans Information 


Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi ¢ Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 
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People for Pollinators: Bee Involved! 
By Jane Gruba-Chevalier, LLCT 


“Never doubt that a small group of thoughtful, committed citizens can change the world; 


indeed, it's the only thing that ever has.” 


-Margaret Mead, American Cultural Anthropologist 


On an ordinary evening at Bemis Hall in April 
2015, ina packed room of ordinary people with the 
youngest at 9 years old and the oldest -- well, a few 
years beyond that--a group of thoughtful, committed 
citizens gathered to talk about “Pollinators in Crisis.” 
Lincoln’s Agricultural Commission and the Lincoln 
Garden Club sponsored a panel with bee-researcher 
Dr. Noah Wilson-Rich, author of “The Bee: A Natural 
History” and founder of Best Bees in Boston; Susan 
Madaus, a Lincoln resident taking an innovative 
approach to restoring pollinator habitat; and Lincoln 
beekeeper, Charlotte Trim. That evening an idea was 
sparked to create plots of pollinator-friendly plants on 
Lincoln conservation land that would feed bees. 
Parents from Birches School in Lincoln who were in 
the audience, with support from the head of the 
school, reached out to the Lincoln Land Conservation 
Trust (LLCT) and the Lincoln Garden Club about the 
idea, and a collaborative was born. The group was 
joined by Lincoln’s Conservation Commission and 
Agricultural Commission, Stonegate Gardens, and 
several individuals in the Lincoln community with 
expertise to bear. A grant brought on additional 
support of a MassLIFT-AmeriCorps member. 


2 


Together, this collaborative has designed a pollinator- 
friendly meadow of native plants on a quarter acre of 
land protected by the LLCT. The project has been 
named “People for Pollinators”! 


“Tf the bee disappeared off the face of the earth, man 
would only have four years left to live.” 
— Maurice Maeterlinck, The Life of the Bee 


According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, honey bees are responsible for pollinating 
more than 100 crops and | out of every 3 bites of food 
Americans eat. Yet, 42% of managed honeybee 
colonies died from April 2014 to April 2015, up from 
34% the year before. In Massachusetts, the Bee 
Informed Partnership put our state’s losses at 46% for 
the same time period. The Middlesex County bee 
inspector said he noticed even greater losses in 
MetroWest that season, estimating an 80 to 90% loss. 
Still, Lincoln has an above average success rate for 
maintaining healthy honey bee hives and colonies, 
according to Charlotte Trim. 


Continued on page 11 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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Bumble bees, which are critically important for 
pollinating agricultural crops and native plants 


| worldwide, are also being significantly impacted. A 


study in the 2011 Proceedings of the National 


| Academy of Sciences found that four of the most 
historically common species of bumble bee in the U.S. 


are becoming rarer with ranges being shrunk by 
between 23% and 87% in the last 2-3 decades. 


Many challenges are threatening pollinators 
including pervasive use of pesticides, habitat loss, 
parasitic disease, and climate change. Because many 
pollinators are in decline (The National Strategy to 
Promote the Health of Honey Bees and Other 
Pollinators, May 2015), the People for Pollinators 
project is providing habitat for many native 
pollinators, such as butterflies and insects, in addition 
to bees. 


“We have become, by the power of a glorious 
evolutionary accident called intelligence, the 


_ stewards of life's continuity on earth. We did not ask 
_ for this role, but we cannot abjure it. We may not be 
_ suited to it, but here we are.” 


| — Stephen Jay Gould, The Flamingo's Smile: 
| Reflections in Natural History 


Come to the town-wide Pierce Park 40" 
Anniversary celebration on April 30" and join the 
People for Pollinators. Find out where our 


» community, pollinating meadow is being installed. 


Learn about the project and how to bee involved — 
children and adults! Talk with project collaborators 
about everything from soil ecology to native 


. pollinators. Students from Birches School will present 


research projects developed from their spring 


_ curriculum about plants, pollinators and a scientific 


experiment that they are conducting at the meadow 


| site. Make a pollinator-friendly seed bomb to take 
| home to start your own garden; make a simple habitat 


| for bumble bees; mark the location of your pollinator 


garden on a Lincoln map and learn how to register it 
nationally; and, come to a community-wide planting 
of the meadow in June! 


People for Pollinators is generously supported by 
grants from Birches School, Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust and a private donor, and by in- 
kind contributions from Stonegate Gardens. 


| People for Pollinators website coming soon... 
| 
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Hydration Station — Grade 8 Warrant Article Group 
Petition 


By Laura Appleby 


The Eighth Grade Warrant Article group, 
coached by Town Clerk Susan Brooks and Town 
Moderator Sarah Cannon Holden, is a group of 
seven students from the Lincoln School eighth 
grade who have been working hard throughout the 
fall and the winter in order to achieve a goal that is 
too often forgotten in today’s world. Rather than 
keeping up with the Kardashians, this group of 
eighth graders, consisting of Hannah Hwang, Keith 
Hylton, Laura Appleby, Roshan Kharbanda, Simon 
Perry, Tara O’Malley and Zachary Tam, plan to 
make the Lincoln Public School and the Lincoln 
community more environmentally friendly places, 
starting in the Reed Gym. Though their ideas 
spanned from picnic tables to better school 
composting to an outdoor track, the group finally 
settled on what it thought would leave the most 
impact and decrease the toll on the environment 
while doing so: a hydration station. This seemingly 
simple idea led to some great learning experiences 
for this group. They had to do loads of research, 
none of which was easy to find. 

After talking to Michael Haines, the 
Facilities Manager, and other important figureheads 
within the school, the group found some startling 
numbers. They learned that in just one year, money 
was wasted buying single-serving non-recyclable 
cups and many 5-gallon jugs, replaced every week, 
for the school water fountains. The group met with 
the School Committee shortly afterwards, and 
gained some challenging feedback. They proceeded 
to conduct surveys including all of the students and 
teachers in the Lincoln Brooks School, to gain 
additional information on what impact a hydration 
station would have. The group learned that most 
students and teachers did not know that the water in 
the Lincoln Schools was potable and had been 
potable for over ten years, due to an additive put in 
the water to decrease lead to below acceptable 
levels. 
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These eighth graders continued to work 
hard, and gained additional knowledge on the price 
of the hydration station, which hydration station, 
and the cost of installation. They each also collected 
at least eleven signatures (for good practice, they 
were later told, as only ten total are needed for a 
citizen’s petition). All of this they presented to the 
Board of Selectman in an orderly fashion, and 
promptly got their petition on the Warrant! The 
group was thrilled to have this much support (and 
be on television). A few weeks later, at an early 
morning meeting, they went before the Green 
Energy Committee. The group was somewhat 
nervous after arriving late to the meeting from 
school, but they put on a show! After talking for 
less than 7 minutes, they left the Town Offices with 
the support of the Green Energy Committee, and a 
plan of what to do if there was a call for a second 
hydration station. But, the group decided to take 
things slowly and calmly. For several months, there 
have been articles all over the news on the terrible 
story in Flint, Michigan, where people have been 
drinking lead filled water after budgets were cut. 
The Eighth Grade Warrant article group did more 
exploration and research to prevent worry about 
lead in school water. They talked to Greg Woods, 
the Town Water Department Superintendent, Buck 
Creel, the Administrator for Business and Finance, 
and Michael Haines in order to become well 
informed on how and when the water was tested 
and when it came back well below State lead levels. 
They were assured that the water is safe for 
drinking in the Lincoln schools. 

This group of eighth graders is working hard 
to put in place a first step in a plan that can make 
Lincoln a green town with a green school. They 
will present their petition at the March Annual 
Town Meeting, where they would love it if you 
gave them your support! 

Copyright 2016 by Laura Appleby 
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Digital Collections 


By Barbara Myles, Lincoln Public Library Director 


The Lincoln Public Library is growing its 
digital collections; we have more of them and more 
kinds of them. You can use them either at the library 
or remotely with your Lincoln library card. Databases 
and e-articles comprised the first digital collection 
available at the library’s website: www.lincolnpl.org. 
Next, downloadable e-books, e-audiobooks, streaming 
music, and streaming videos were added. 

The newest type of collection we have added 
is images of books and documents from the Lincoln 
Town Archives. For the most part, links to the e- 
articles, e-books, e-audiobooks, streaming music and 
streaming videos are included in the Minuteman 
Library Network’s catalog. 

Databases and E-Articles 


There are links to 20 subject categories at the 
library’s website: 

Automobiles 

Biography 

Books and authors 

Business and investing 

Consumer affairs 

For children and teens 

Education and career 

Encyclopedias 

Genealogy 

General Reference 

Health and medicine 

History 

Hobbies and leisure activities 

Languages 

Law 

Library catalogs 

Magazine and journal articles 

Newspapers 

Science 
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Funding for these databases and e-articles 
comes primarily from state funds and federal funds 
from the Institute of Museum and Library Services. 
The Massachusetts Library System and the Boston 
Public Library also provide funding. There are many 
databases available to students for their research. 
Lincoln’s public and school librarians show students 
and graduates (i.e. grown-ups) how to use these 
databases. 

In addition to the databases offered to all 
Massachusetts residents, the Lincoln Public Library 
has purchased subscriptions to many databases that we 
think would be of interest to Lincoln residents: 
Ancestry, Animal and Plant Anatomy, Checkbook, 
Consumer Reports, Food and Nutrition, Health, 
Heritage Quest, History, International Wildlife, 
Lynda.com (new business and technology online 
video tutorials), Mango Languages (online language 
lessons), Morningstar Investment Resource Center, 
NoveList, Science, Value Line Research Center, and 
World Book Online. When using these databases 
outside of the library, you need to enter your Lincoln 
library card number to gain access. 


Downloadables 

Now that most libraries have high speed 
Internet connections, companies are offering 
subscriptions to downloadable e-books, e-audio 
books, streaming music, and streaming videos. You 
can download them to your computer and mobile 
devices. Lincoln subscribes to Hoopla, OverDrive, 
and Commonwealth eBook Collections for 
downloadables. These two products have different 
business models. The Minuteman Library Network 
purchases titles from OverDrive based on decisions 
made by a selection committee. If Minuteman 
purchases one copy of a title, OverDrive limits that 
title to one user at a time. Multiple copies are 
purchased for popular titles but there is often a waiting 
list for them. 
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Hoopla is a competing downloadable service 
that Lincoln offers to its residents. In contrast to 
OverDrive, Hoopla allows users to check out anything 
they want and the library is charged accordingly. 
There is no selection committee. Everything is 
available all of the time. There are no waiting lists. 

Commonwealth eBook Collections is a project 
that the Massachusetts Library System (MLS) began a 
few years ago in response to problems with products 
like OverDrive. Perhaps the biggest concern with 
OverDrive is that titles are purchased but we do not 
own them. We only own access to them as long as we 
subscribe to OverDrive. If we decide to stop 
subscribing to OverDrive, we lose access to all of the 
titles we purchased. The MLS negotiates contracts 
directly with publishers with the proviso that the MLS 
owns the titles, not just access to the titles. EBL is 
one of the Commonwealth eBook Collections and 
includes textbooks. This is great for students. Public 
libraries do not usually purchase textbooks because 
they become outdated quickly. 


Images of Archival Materials 
Over the past several years, the Community 


Preservation Committee has provided funds for 
preservation and imaging projects for about a dozen 
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books and collections of documents from the Lincoln 
Town Archives. We have added the images to the 
Digital Commonwealth’s repository where anyone can 
see them. The Digital Commonwealth is a non-profit 
organization and has approximately 130 member 
Massachusetts institutions (libraries, museums, 
historical societies, and archives). 

The Boston Public Library manages the 
Digital Commonwealth’s repository where the images 
are stored. The BPL also provides free imaging and 
digitization services. Lincoln’s Annual Town Reports 
and Financial Warrants from 1861 to 2013 were 
digitized by an office of the Internet Archive that is 
located at the BPL. Anyone can read and search these 
Annual Town Reports and Financial Warrants. Links 
to them are available at the library’s website 
www.lincolnpl.org/index.php/online-historical- 
collections and at the Minuteman Library Network’s 
catalog, find.minlib.net. Eventually, everything in the 
Digital Commonwealth’s repository will also be 
available at the Digital Public Library of America, 
dp.la. The DPLA is based at the Boston Public 
Library. 
Copyright 2016 by Barbara Myles 
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2016-subscription form 


Please look at the address label on the back cover. 
If you forgot and it is time for you to renew, fill out this renewal form and send us a check. 
Renewal Form 
Name expiration date 2015/ 
Street Address 
City. State, Zip Code 
One year $20 Two-year $35 


Thank you for supporting the Lincoln Review 
Betty and Jeanne 


The Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O. Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773-6245 


FLORENTINE “%3 


\S 
¢ We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 


Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 
Custom Mats ° Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints ° Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 
Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 
All Work Expertly Done on the Premises S 


Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road * Weston Center 
781-647-1249 » 800-742-1249 
www.florentineframes.com 
florentineframes@aol.com 


nae) Like us on 
Facebook 
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nder New Ownersh; 


M go b Plain Leaigu 
ore AT LINCOLN CROSSING 


Your one stop for full service hair care! 
7" Formally Salon 160 
ew ce’ 160 Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 
x0" ov 781-259-9177 


We have a new name and a new look! 
Weige, Donna, Kim and Maria 


N 


are still here to care for your hair! 


Stop in to see our new look, 
shop in our new accessories boutique, 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 

I look forward to meeting you! 


Peggy Nazzaro 
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New Lincoln e-mail forum gathering steam 


October 11, 2013 
By Alice Waugh 


Lincolnites have a new way to talk to each 
other—LincolnTalk, an email list-serve where 
residents can ask a question, share neighborhood 
news, comment on a town issue, offer items for 
sale, post a notice about a lost dog, ask for a 


- contractor recommendation, and many other things. 


A few years ago, a Yahoo email group was 


launched to serve as the digital age’s answer to the 
_ proverbial “picket fence”—or, in Lincoln’s case, as 


a supplement to the sandwich boards seen at several 
intersections in town. Word spread slowly and a 
few residents found their way to this group and 
shared posts infrequently, so over the summer, 
volunteers worked on replacing that group with 
LincolnTalk, which has more features and fewer 
hurdles. For example, you don’t need a Yahoo 
account, and no login is required—just sign up once 
and then post messages to the group using your 
normal email. 

Once you’re subscribed, you can send 
messages to lincoln@lincolntalk.org and read 
FAQs, policies and archived messages on the 
LincolnTalk website at www.lincolntalk.org. 

After a “soft launch” and testing phase over 
the summer, the LincolnTalk moderators contacted 
many local organizations and encouraged their 
members to subscribe. New members are joining 
every day, and lively conversations are happening. 
Members have already shared their wisdom and 
experience about commuter parking at the railroad 
station during construction, invasive plants, home 
generators, and piano teachers. A group interested 
in self-defense got organized, and coordinated with 
the Lincoln Police to run a class. 

Membership is free and open to every 
Lincoln resident, Lincoln ex-pat or anyone 
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interested in staying in touch with town events. To 
join LincolnTalk, point your web browser to 
http://nine.pairlist.net/mailman/listinfo/lincoln for 
instructions on how to subscribe. If you’d like more 
information or help subscribing, volunteer 
moderators Jonathan Feinberg, Margit Griffith, 
Audrey Kalmus, Jena Salon, Alice Waugh and Eric 
Zimmerman are available to answer user questions, 
assist new users, and help keep the conversation 
threads Lincoln-focused and civil. You can contact 
them at lincoln-owner@lincolntalk.org. 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
wwwilincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome,com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 
Advanced Planning 

Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Susan M. Dee 


Charles W. Dee 
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Coldwell Banker 
2 Residential Brokerage 
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PS RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE Fie = 


54 Bedford Road, Lincoln 213 Sandy Pond Road, Lincoln 
$1,625,000 $1,429,000 


113 South Great Road, Lincoln 9 Hiddenwood Path, Lincoln 
$1,050,000 $829,000 


p , 


Fe ae? 
Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Raisa Gutu 


781-259-8028 


617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 617-314-4255 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


a as c = aa - . — ——EEE Se wes 2 —— — — —— — 


140 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 5 Brooks Road, Lincoln 
$489,900 $4200/month 


Ey 
i iuncnul 


7 Silver Hill, Lincoln 385 River Road, Carlisle 
Price upon request Price upon request 


BAY a. 


Stacy Osur Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault Jeff Morgenstern 


i 5 sa os is = as = Manager/SVP 
250" 5051899 -285-42 a x 8 
781-724-3513 508-259-4495 781-259-1822 617-285-4255 781-864-1393 617- 686- 8618 


ee ae eS = 3 1. aE ST} 


ee & www.New NE MOVES 
BANKER O | Wn blew ery liricllyloves core 

ees YI YI VV, & fe yale) ft Vel tl WL Os EO . Mortgage, LLC 
RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE | LY and operated by NRT LIC REOZA7 “Al Coldwel Banker Residential Brokerage stings may not appear on the above websites. ae RS RE 


Mini Betrayal 


By Joyce Quelch 


You came into my life just as I needed you 
in 2010, the same year Charley, my sweet canine 
companion, did. You had a bit of Italian, English, 
and German blood, and you were fun and friendly, 
smartly styled and just the right size. In fact, you 
were smaller than most I had known in my adult 
life, but I knew good things come in small packages 
and I could see right away, the moment I saw you, 
that you were right for me. In fact, you chose me in 
a way, with that open-faced, under-the-radar flirty 
look of yours. I never regretted the day we found 
each other. 

You took me everywhere I wanted to go 
with no resistance. It was all adventure. We visited 
relatives on Cape Cod and friends in Vermont and 
New York who all greeted you with oohs and aahs 
and huge smiles. You were instantly likeable. You 
brought out people’s good side because there was 
nothing about you that intimidated or challenged 
them. I was proud to have you as a traveling 
companion. You were perky and energetic, and yes, 
a little sexy—but you couldn’t help be all that 
because that was what you were. And patient! That, 
too. You waited for me without complaint when I 
had to spend time with my sky-diving friend or pop 
into the store for some Sauvignon Blanc. And when 
I came back to join you, it was like entering a safe, 
intimate space. It was all about the journey with 
you, never the destination. And that was what I 
learned to appreciate most about you and what I 
tried to apply to my own life. 
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And Charley, my beautiful Aussie Shepherd, 
loved traveling with you as well, not only because 
you took him to the dog park most mornings but 
because he could sense my heightened cheerfulness 
in you presence. And whatever made me feel happy 
made Charley happy, too. We were like the Three 
Musketeers: “All for one and one for all.” 

And, of course, you and Charley and | 
needed a little tidying up from time to time to be 
respectful to ourselves and each other. I must say 
you cleaned up particularly well. 

So when you began to show signs that all 
was not well with you as it had been in your youth, 
I was not too concerned: a visit to the appropriate 
expert would have you up and running in no time. 
But when unsettling changes were beginning to 
present themselves more often, I began to think of 
what I didn’t want to think about: the inevitability 
of replacing you. I know it sounds cruel, but I 
simply could not fathom having a companion no 
longer trustworthy and useful, no matter how 
friendly or fun. 

Thus began my search—in the same place 
where I| had first met you. I had been charmed there 
once so | thought it could happen again. As usual, 
you waited outside for me, oblivious to what I was 
up to. I never said what that was because I knew it 
would hurt you, and I could not bear that. I loved 
you for everything you had meant to me and my 
dog Charley, but I desired something else: like 
you—but a younger model. 
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I thought it would be easy to find your 
replacement; in fact, | have a near uncanny ability 
to choose among a multitude of potential 


' candidates. I know what qualities to look for and I 
} simply wait to hear an inner voice speaking to me, 
)saying “Take me.” It is as though I am the one 

) being chosen. 


But much to my surprise and dismay, the 


| place where I found you was occupied not with 
) charming faces like yours but with bloated, feistier 


versions that simply did not have any appeal to me. 
I wanted the new younger version of you but I in 
the intervening years since we first met, your 
successors all had lost their humility and shouted: 


/“Look at me! I’m tougher, bigger, and stronger than 
ever! I may share some of my predecessors’ 
characteristics but | have morphed into what the 


world wants me to be. I have gone on steroids in 


order to satisfy the demands of a new generation.” 


I could hardly believe what I was seeing. 


_ Just as I was thinking of trading you in, I was faced 
_ with the clear possibility of never finding a 


replacement that came even near to the qualities you 
possess. I felt bad that I was even contemplating 


replacing you. It seems you are indeed 


irreplaceable. 
With that in mind, I have begun to look at 
you with fresh eyes. I appreciate more fully now, as 


I drive along in the comfort of your leather seat, 


holding onto your steering wheel, gazing out of 


your clear windshield, how lucky I was to find you 


when I did. And I wonder whether the other Mini 
Cooper owners we pass realize that an era has 
passed. 
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Drumlin Farm Sanctuary 


Upcoming Programs and Events at Drumlin 
Farm Wildlife Sanctuary 


Woolapalooza 

Saturday, March 26 

10 am—4 pm 

Celebrate the coming of spring at our annual 
festival featuring fiber, food, and fun! Explore the 
farmyard for wooly arts and crafts, a sheep 
shearing demonstration, as well as live sheep 
herding. Fun for the whole family! 

Thursday Morning Bird Walks 

Thursday, March 31, April 14, April 28 

Join us as we explore Drumlin Farm and other 
local hotspots in search of late-winter and early- 
spring migrants. Call 781-259-2200 ext. 2473 for a 
recording listing of the exact time and location. 
Nature and Wellness 

Sunday, April 3 

1-3 pm 

Learn about shin-rin yoku (Japanese for "forest 
bathing") and the positive impact of nature on our 
physical, mental, and emotional health. 
Sourdough Breadmaking 

Saturday, April 16 

14 pm 

Practice each step of the bread making process as 
we mix, knead, and shape bakery-quality loaves to 
taste and take home. 


Sign up at massaudubon.org/drumlinprograms or 
call 781-259-2206 
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Featuring 
Organic Color Systems 


and) n actu macboesh a: ihe Goa Feo> pr 0;.d.uce&s 


eco -frie nda hy 


www.skysalonli Tcotn:. com 
(81- 259-0550 : 


145 Lincoln Road. Unit 104, Lincoln, Ma 


v ——- | 781-894-1265 


It’s not just our Quality Products, it’s our Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes our customers feel they have found the RIGHT 
PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies — candles — flashlights — batteries - sump pumps — garden 
supplies — Benjamin Moore & California Paints — bird food — refill propane tanks — lumber — 
mason supplies — bark mulch - sand — crushed stone — Keurig K-cups — Cuisinart appliances - 
hardware 

M-F 7:00—5:00 Sat 7:30-4:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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CONCORD EXHIBITIONS REVEAL TIES BETWEEN 
WYETH AND THOREAU 


N. C. Wyeth’s Men of Concord 
April 15, 2016, through September 18, 2016 


at the Concord Museum 


From Thoreau’s Seasons to Men of Concord: N. C. Wyeth Inspired 
April 15, 2016, through September 18, 2016 
at the Concord Free Public Library 


CONCORD —N. C. Wyeth, one of the 20" 
century’s most popular illustrators, said that Henry 
David Thoreau’s writings were, “the springhead for 
almost every move I can make.” He broadly 
promoted Thoreau’s ideas at a time when most 
people remembered Thoreau as simply an amateur 
naturalist. Wyeth’s culminating effort to honor his 
personal mentor was the creation of an illustrated 
book of Thoreau’s journal entries, published in 
1936 by Houghton Mifflin as Men of Concord and 
Some Others, as Portrayed in the Journal of Henry 
David Thoreau. 

Now the twelve large paintings Wyeth 
created to illustrate Men of Concord are reunited for 
the first time in nearly 80 years at the Concord 
Museum’s exhibition, NV. C. Wyeth’s Men of 
Concord. The show explores Wyeth’s creative 
process and Thoreau’s influence on his work. In 
addition to the twelve paintings, the show includes 
sketches, studies, and additional Thoreau-themed 
art by Wyeth, plus pen-and-ink drawings by N. C.’s 
son Andrew Wyeth, which also appeared in Men of 
Concord. 

An accompanying exhibition at the Concord 
Free Public Library outlines the decades-long effort 
by N. C. Wyeth to bring his vision of Thoreau’s 
philosophy to the public as an illustrated book. The 
exhibition, From Thoreau’s Seasons to Men of 
Concord: N. C. Wyeth Inspired, was organized by 
curator Leslie Perrin Wilson of the William Munroe 
Special Collections. 

“N.C. Wyeth was best known for his 
illustrations for Treasure Island, Kidnapped and 
other tales of romance and adventure that sparked 
the imaginations of generations of young readers, “ 
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says Christine B. Podmaniczky, Consulting Curator 
for the Concord Museum’s exhibition and Curator, 
N. C. Wyeth Collections and Historic Properties, at 
the Brandywine River Museum of Art. “In a much 
different vein, the Men of Concord commission 
provided Wyeth with the opportunity to illustrate 
something more profound and personal. Wyeth 
understood the wholeness of Thoreau’s vision -- the 
interconnection of life, art, and nature.” 

Highlights of the Concord Museum exhibition 


include: 


M The 12 panels N. C. Wyeth painted to serve 
as Men of Concora’s full-color book plates. 
Images focus on Thoreau’s character 
sketches of real Concordians and their 
activities. 


M Pen-and-ink drawings by Andrew Wyeth. N. 
C. Wyeth enlisted his teenaged son Andrew 
to draw the pen-and-ink sketches that 
enliven the pages of the book, the first time 
father and son collaborated for publication. 


mM Examples of Wyeth’s innovative painting 
process. Charcoal composition drawings 
were photographed and turned into glass 
lantern slides. Wyeth projected the slides 
onto large panels and developed the final 
painting from the projection. 


M Walden Pond Revisited, N.C. Wyeth’s 1942 
tempera painting. Although not part of the 
Men of Concord series, the painting is 
encyclopedic in its Thoreauvian imagery. 
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The Concord Free Public Library’s exhibition 
includes: 


@ Original correspondence between N. C. 
Wyeth and editors at Houghton Mifflin from 
the Houghton Library at Harvard University. 


™@ Examples of the commissioned and 
commercial work -- Coca Cola 
advertisements included --which kept Wyeth 
busy during the period when he longed to 
create a series of Thoreau paintings for the 
book he envisioned. 


M@ Moving documentation of Caleb Kendall 
Wheeler, whose family in 1947 
commemorated his life through the donation 
to the Concord Free Public Library of one of 
the original Men of Concord panels. 


“We are proud to reveal the influence 
Thoreau’s writings had over Wyeth’s art and life for 
over 30 years,” explains Leslie Perrin Wilson. “The 
resulting book, Men of Concord, offered Wyeth the 
chance to repay his debt to Thoreau by introducing 
the core elements of Thoreau’s philosophy to new 
generations.” 

“This project is a landmark collaboration 
between the Concord Museum and the Concord 
Free Public Library, which have worked closely 
together for two years on the development of these 
interrelated exhibitions,” says Peggy Burke, 
Concord Museum Executive Director. The 
exhibitions are accompanied by two supporting 
catalogues and robust programming. For more 
information, please see www.concordmuseum.org 
and www.concordlibrary.org. These shows lead off 
the worldwide celebration of the bicentennial of 
Thoreau’s birth in 2017. 

J.P. Morgan is the Lead Sponsor for the 
Concord Museum’s N. C. Wyeth’s Men of Concord; 
additional exhibition support has been provided by 
several corporate and individual sponsors. Funding 
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for the Concord Museum catalogue was provided 
by the Wyeth Foundation for American Art. 
About the Concord Museum 

The Concord Museum is where all of Concord’s 
remarkable past is brought to life through an 
inspiring collection of historical, literary, and 
decorative arts treasures. Renowned for the 1775 
Revere lantern and Henry Thoreau’s Walden desk, 
the Concord Museum is home to a nationally 
significant collection of American decorative arts, 
including clocks, furniture, and silver. Founded in 
1886, the Museum is a gateway to historic Concord 
for visitors from around the world and a vital 
cultural resource for the town and the region. Visit 


www.concordmuseum.org. 
About the Concord Free Public Library 


The Concord Free Public Library's mission is to 
inspire lifelong learning and to actively promote 
personal enrichment by connecting community 
members to information, ideas, culture, unique 
historical resources, and each other in a tradition of 
innovation and excellence. The William Munroe 
Special Collections, overseen by the nine-member 
Trustees of the Library Corporation, have grown 
into the most comprehensive archive of primary and 
secondary source material related to Concord 
history, life, landscape, literature, people, and 
influence from 1635 to the present day. Visit 


www.concordlibrary.org. 


CONTACTS: 
Concord Museum -- Barbara Rhines, Dir. of Mkt. & 
PR, 978-369-9763, ext. 229; 781-728-5689 (cell) 


Email: brhines@concordmuseum.org 


Concord Free Public Library -- Marcy Bouley 


Eckel, Dir. of Development, 978-3 18-3355 
Email: meckel(@minlib.net 
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COMMUNITY 
|}CONVERSATIONS 


“Community” is, in many ways, a definition of 
Lincoln, and also a value, a resource, and a word 
that is heard often around town as we talk with one 
another about who we are, what we hope to always 
| be, and what we would like to create together. We 

\ are both lucky to be part of many conversations 
about community, and, thus, we would like to share 
some of the many ways that Lincoln residents 

| express themselves about what “community” means 
to them and invite everyone to join in the 

) discussion. We hope you enjoy this series of articles 
_ about what some of your fellow residents are up to 

| as we create community together. Please add your 
comments, and let us know if you have an idea for 
an article. 

Jacquelin Apsler, Lincoln resident and Executive 
Director, Domestic Violence Services Network, Inc., 
and Carolyn Bottum, Director, Lincoln Council on 


| Aging 


A PLACE AT THE TABLE 
FOR EVERYONE 


An article in the Community Conversations Series 
By Carolyn Bottum, Director, Lincoln COA 


The July 4"" Parade, the Patriot’s Day 
commemorations, the traditions of Annual Town 
Meeting, the Memorial Day Celebration, the Eighth 
Grade graduation, school concerts and plays, a 
friendly “hello” to neighbors as they pass in the 
street or at Donelan’s, a hearty conversation at the 
Transfer Station — all these happy events are the 
face of Lincoln’s “community.” An equally 
important, though less visible, expression of the 
Lincoln community occurs when residents come 
together to help neighbors in need. Lincoln, as a 
community, strives to make sure that everyone has a 
“place at the table,” especially during times of crisis 
or tragedy. 

As the COA Director, I have the good 
fortune of witnessing the many ways that Lincoln 
residents come together, formally or informally, to 
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help their neighbors in need whether they are next 
door or across town. Contradicting the stereotype 
of a well-to-do town, a surprising number of 
Lincoln residents find themselves requiring 
assistance to stay in our community after suffering 
financial crises, facing homelessness, or needing 
help to meet basic needs. 

The COA and other town departments and 
organizations serve residents who have lived here 
all their lives and others who are new to our 
community: elders, adults, and families with young 
children. There are those who have struggled for 
years as well as many who were once quite 
comfortable but now find themselves in what were 
altogether unforeseeable circumstances. Other 
residents may be experiencing domestic violence 
and need emotional support, shelter, advocacy, and 
resources to start a new life. None of them ever 
thought they would have to ask for help to take care 
of themselves and their families. 

To serve Lincoln residents in greatest need, 
Lincoln has a number of dedicated town 
departments, churches, and private organizations 
that all know each other well and work together 
when complex situations require many resources, 
and comprehensive solutions. Each service or 
agency collaborates to provide what it can to devise 
as comprehensive and effective a solution as 
possible. For example, a resident who has lost a job, 
is behind in rent or mortgage, and cannot buy food 
for the family may receive a grant to pay bills, bags 
of groceries, referrals to employment resources, and 
ongoing counseling and education in managing a 
budget. 

Volunteers provide services to those who are 
not in crisis but still need help to live safely in our 
community. The COA currently has over 100 
volunteers whose assistance includes 1) driving 
seniors to medical appointments, essential 
shopping, and Bemis Hall, 2) bringing meals to 
homebound elders, 3) offering friendly visits and 
companionship, 4) and sharing numerous other 
small kindnesses that ease the anxiety and isolation 
of those in need. Other organizations as well rely 
heavily on volunteers also to provide food, visit 
people in need, advocate for those experiencing 
domestic violence, and much more. Lincoln 
residents and organizations like the Ogden Codman 
Trust, faith communities, and others, are generous 
with not only their time, but also their “treasure.” 
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Each year, our combined departments and 
organizations provide thousands of dollars to 
prevent evictions and utility shut-offs, buy 
necessary medical equipment, and take care of other 
essential expenses. 

In addition to this more formal service 
network, there are numerous situations where 
neighbors come together to help a resident in a 
crisis or manage a rough patch. This is especially 
evident during prolonged storms or other weather 
events when neighbors may be the only ones who 
are able to easily get to the home of someone who is 
frail, in need of care, or without utilities. Whether 
it’s offering temporary housing to an individual or 
family, calling the COA or Public Safety to report 
that someone hasn’t been seen or answered the 
phone for a couple of days, driving someone to 
necessary appointments and errands when they are 
recovering from an illness, bringing food to a 
grieving family, or sharing other gifts of time and 
concern, Lincoln residents come together when they 
see a need close to home. 

Lincoln’s formal and informal “safety net” 
successfully keeps many residents safely and 
independently in our town. Every volunteer act or 
donation is a statement about the kind of 
community we create for today and build for the 
future. The enormous level of volunteerism, caring, 
and sharing is a testament to the commitment of our 
Lincoln community to ensuring that every resident 
has a “place at our table.” 


Lincoln’s Landscape-- Our 
Community’s Sense of Place: 
An Interview with Harold 
McAleer 


By Carolyn Bottum, Director, Lincoln Council on 
Aging 


The Sudbury River, Lee’s Bridge, Farrar 


Pond, Bemis Hall, Lincoln’s conservation trails, the 
Toaster House, the Purple House, the hobby horse 
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corral...these are some of Harold McAleer’s 
favorite places in Lincoln. Each day Harold takes 
sometimes hundreds of photos of Lincoln that end 
up in the Lincoln Journal, the Lincoln Squirrel, the 
Lincoln Review and elsewhere. 


“A sense of place,” Harold says, is what 
helps create part of Lincoln’s unique sense of 
community. “We all own something about the town, 
it’s part of where we live.” 


This community aspect to the landscape is 
“a little bit stronger in Lincoln,” he says. “Lincoln 
is a unique town, it’s kind of an island surrounded 
by civilization which is always encroaching on us 
and we have to fight it off,” he adds with a smile. 
“When people ask where Lincoln is, I tell them it’s 
about 15 miles west of Boston and 200 years in the 
past.” 


The landscape also contributes to the 
wellness of the residents, he points out. “It gets you 
out walking, which is good for your physical and 
mental health. Our trail system is unique with about 
half our acreage in conservation. That promotes 
health by getting people to walk the trails.” 


Harold’s connection to the land on which he 
lives is the reason he started taking all the photos of 
Lincoln (he says he has more than 1,000 just of 
Lincoln’s foliage alone!). “I’m lucky enough to 
have a house on the river by Lee’s Bridge. I can sit 
on my deck and photograph geese and heron, 
people paddling or sculling down the river, and the 
sunsets. These are what made me start keeping my 
camera with me at all times.” Now he wanders all 
over town to take his photos, including climbing up 
on roofs, such as that of the deCordova Museum, to 
get vista shots. He says anyone can take dozens of 
photos of the creatures at Codman Farm or Old 
Sudbury Road, and “there’s always something 
going on outside Donelan’s.” 
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As he saunters around town taking photos he 
sees the many ways that Lincoln residents interact 
with their landscape. “I see walkers all the time. 
People are mowing lawns, digging up their gardens 
or land. I’ve seen people actually hugging trees to 
connect with the Chinese element of wood when the 
COA’s Tai Chi teacher gets them outside. So tree 
hugging 1s literally true here in Lincoln!” 

Getting out and being in Lincoln’s landscape 
helps residents “get in touch with the land. You 
look deeper than just with a two-dimensional 
photograph — flowers, bees, wasps, monarch 
butterflies, you see them all,” Harold says. 


All photographs © 2015 Harold McAleer 
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Healthy Connections Foster 
Healthy Communities 


An Article in the Community Conversations 
Series 


By Jacquelin Apsler 
Executive Director of Domestic Violence 
Services Network, Inc. 
Chair of the Lincoln Public Library Trustees 


A healthy community enables each 
individual member to embrace a sense of place, 
a sense of well-being, and a sense of purpose. It 
provides individuals with a climate of safety 
and nurturance where they are treated with 
respect, are heard and valued, and are able to 
disagree and make mistakes without derision. 


In such an environment, community 
members will risk thinking “outside the box”, 
explore new ideas, learn from their mistakes, 
and build on their strengths. This positive 
synergy of communal connection consistently 
leads to better solutions for the greater good. 
Lincoln is a community that strives for that 
positive synergy continually working toward 
healthy solutions to complex issues through 
enormous volunteer efforts by its residents in 
concert with highly skilled and dedicated town 
employees. 


In 2009, demonstrating Lincoln’s 
collaborative connections, the town initiated a 
Healthy Communities Assessment to evaluate 
the town’s existing health-related services and 
to determine from a wide array of residents and 
employees what they considered to be Lincoln’s 
assets and needs. An implementation plan, 
outlining initiatives to address the identified 
areas of concern, was developed and 
implemented in 2012. The assessment and the 
implementation of these initiatives were funded 
through grants from Community Health 
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Network Area 15 (CHNA 15) — one of 27 
CHNAs in Massachusetts created by the 
Department of Public Health in 1992. CHNA 
15 defines a healthy community in the broadest 
terms that include physical, mental, social, 
cultural, and spiritual health and funds projects 
that promote that broad definition of 
community health. 


New initiatives begun in 2012 and 
continuing today address multiple aspects of 
health and concerns identified by the extensive 
community assessment undertaken by more 
than 40 residents and employees interviewing 
and surveying hundreds of Lincolnites. 
Sustained by local funding, volunteer efforts, 
and effective collaborations, these initiatives 
continue to benefit Lincoln in a variety of ways. 


e Wellness Clinics: Trish McGean, RN, BSN, 
of Emerson Hospital Home Care, holds free 
monthly clinics in the Lincoln Woods 
community building to maximize 
accessibility for isolated residents. Though 
the clinics are now under the oversight of 
the COA, residents of any age are 
encouraged to visit with a nurse in a 
confidential, one-on-one setting. Many 
participants come with wellness questions in 
addition to illness-based concerns. Funded 
by CHNA 15 grants through February 2013, 
these very popular clinics are currently 
supported by the Ogden Codman Trust. 


e Tick Task Force: Their efforts educated the 
public about the prevalence and dangers of 
tick-borne diseases, empowered residents to 
take effective measures to prevent tick bites, 
and encouraged individuals and families to 
advocate for themselves to get proper 
diagnoses and treatments of these diseases. 
The energy, effort, and impact of this Task 
Force was monumental including 1) public 
school campaigns, 2) warning signs at trail 
heads, 3) information binders to all area 
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doctors, 4) materials in all public town 
buildings, 5) very well-attended public 
forums, 6) training for outdoor employees, 
7) brochures sent to all households, 8) 
presentations to sports teams and the 
Conservation department, 9) a large-scale 
map tracking the high incidence of tick- 
borne diseases in the local area, which was 
featured on WBUR’s CommonHealth in a 
multi-part series on ticks, 10) a children’s 
trail walk focusing on identifying ticks and 
reporting them to adults, and 11) sale of tick 
tubes at a reduced cost. This Task Force 
sparked a regional effort bringing together 
several local communities to address this 
issue. In 2015, the COA sponsored a 
presentation by Maureen Richichi, RN, and 
the town’s School Nurse, on tick-borne 
diseases that was attended by residents of all 
ages. The Tick Task Force received a 
special award from the state for its 
incredibly successful efforts in education, 
prevention, and improved diagnosis of tick- 
borne diseases in Lincoln and the 
surrounding region. 


CRANEhelp.org: Community Resource 
Awareness Network grew out of the 
identified concern that families of high 
school students in Sudbury and Lincoln 
needed better-coordinated access to 
programs that exist to help parents with the 
myriad of pressures and stressors on 
children and teens. This initiative brought 
together a diverse, high-level, and 
sustainable volunteer-based coalition to 
compile the wealth of youth and family 
support services in Sudbury, Lincoln, and 
surrounding communities. With a well- 
designed website, local families and 
professionals have one central location to 
access the wide array of services available, 
programs and presentations of interest, and 
articles germane to topics related to children 
and youth. This effort was initially funded 
by grants from CHNA 15 and the Sudbury 
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Foundation through 2015. The Coalition 
will sustain its very modest budget with 
donations and small grants going forward. 
Please visit Cranehelp.org. 


e The Pink Pages — A Health & Wellness 
Directory: Containing nearly 250 agencies, 
organizations, and opportunities, Ze Pink 
Pages was created to assist with and 
enhance the health and well-being of the 
Lincoln community by informing Lincoln 
residents of the many health-related 
organizations and resources available to 
them within Lincoln and the surrounding 
communities. These listings span a wide 
variety of cultural organizations, faith 
communities, environmental groups, basic 
services, health care resources, social 
services, transportation, and agricultural 
opportunities, among others. In another 
successful collaborative endeavor, the 
Friends of the Lincoln Library, publishers of 
the much beloved “Lincoln Telephone 
Directory”, agreed to include this 
comprehensive wellness guide in the 
“Directory”. The “Directory” is delivered to 
every household in Lincoln. The Friends 
contributed their time to research, edit, and 
format “The Pink Pages”. Special, large- 
print editions were printed for residents with 
impaired vision. A second edition of this 
“pink” guide was again integrated in the 
most recent “Directory” published in 2015. 
This wellness guide will live on as part of 
the “Lincoln Telephone Directory’, or it can 
be published on its own funded by small 
grants and donations. Efforts are being 
made to have it included on the town 
website. 


Other initiatives relating to transportation, 
isolated residents, walking trails, bicycle safety, 
and roadway safety were also identified. All of 
these efforts speak to the power of connection 
and collaboration in recognizing and grappling 
with complex issues and ultimately creating 
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viable, affordable, accessible, and sustainable 
solutions that benefit the community as a 
whole. There were no silver bullets. There 
were no easy fixes. Each concern required 
thoughtful consideration, creativity, and 
commitment from an extensive group of 
volunteers. Through these healthy, robust 
connections, Lincoln has become a healthier 
community. 


“T believe that it's almost impossible for people 
to change alone. We need to join with others 
who will push us in our thinking and 
challenge us to do things we didn't believe 
ourselves capable of.” 

Frances Moore Lappé 


Primary Source for this article: Healthy 
Communities Lincoln Implementation 
Report to CHNA 15 — August 2012 


CELEBRATE 40 YEARS OF 
COMMUNITY ATA 
TOWNWIDE FAIR APRIL 30! 


The Council on Aging, Parks and 
Recreation, and the Lincoln Review are all 
turning 40 this spring! They invite you to join 
them in a free, town-wide fair for all ages to 
celebrate during the afternoon of Saturday, 
April 30 1 to 4 pm at Pierce Park! The fair will 
have a rain date of May 1. 

The fair will feature activities and 
games, exhibits, popular and classical music, an 
art and historical photo exhibit, a barbecue and 
much more, all presented by Lincoln’s 
organizations and town departments! The fair 
will be fun for all ages, with special children’s 
games and activities including an obstacle 
course and a live animal presentation. Lincoln’s 
history will be front and center with displays on 
Lincoln history and iconic Lincoln buildings 
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and landscapes. The Lincoln Minute Men will 
demonstrate aspects of life in Lincoln in the 18" 
century. Myriad local organizations will 
provide information and demonstrations on 
such important topics as energy efficiency, 
agriculture, and gardening. Lincoln and 
Lincoln-associated artists will show their best 
work in the Pierce House, which will also 
feature historic photos from the Town Archives. 

What is a fair without food? The Police 
will host a barbecue where you can get a 
delicious lunch while the Minute Men will offer 
18" century baked goods and cider, both for a 
small cost. You are also welcome to bring a 
picnic basket and blanket and enjoy a meal or a 
snack on an empty space in the Park. 

But wait! There’s more! While you are 
playing at all the activities, being fascinated by 
the exhibits, and relishing the beauty of the art, 
you will be regaled by music by some of 
Lincoln’s many virtuoso musicians. Bands and 
performing groups, including the Lincoln 
Traditional Jazz Sextet and others, will play 
your favorites outside on a stage while Evelyn 
Harris and Jim Roth, Ken Hurd, and Trevor 
Berens and Jessica Tunick Berens will play and 
sing inside the Pierce House. 


And expect some surprises! 


For more information about the fair, please call 
Carolyn Bottum (Council on Aging) at (781) 
259-8811 

Dan Pereira (Parks and Recreation) at (781) 
259-0784. 

Local businesses that would like to donate 
goods are also welcome to call Carolyn or Dan. 
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A THANK YOU TO THE ADVERTISERS 


ABLE RUG & HOME Inc. 
BARRETT SOTHEBY’S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


BRANSFIELD TREE COMPANY LLC 
COLDWELL SANKER RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 
CONCORD FUNERAL HOME 
CONCORD OIL COMPANY 
COOPER’S POISON IVY ERADICATION Service 
DEE FUNERAL HOME & CREMATION SERVICE 
DOHERTY’S GARAGE 
FLORENTINE FRAMES 
iL CAPRICCIO 
KENDAL GREEN DRIVING SCHOOL 
LINCOLN TREE & LANDSCAPE 
MARGO’S HAIR DESIGN 
NORTHPOGINT PRINTING 
OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
6B. L. OGILVIE & Sons, Inc. 

SALON 160 
SKY SALON 
SOMETHING SPECIAL 
STONEGATE GARDENS 
TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS 
WHISTLE STOP GOURMET 


Which advertisers were in the first issue 40 years ago ? 
Answer in the next issue. 
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DeCordova exhibition Overgrowth explores excess of 
growth in nature and the built environment 


DeCordova Sculpture Park and Museum is 
pleased to present Overgrowth. Drawn from 
deCordova’s permanent collection, this exhibition 
features representations of prolific expansion, 
growth, and mutation found in nature and the built 
environment. Overgrowth also explores how growth 
and additive processes are instrumental to the 
making of art. Featuring the work of over forty-five 
international, national, and New England artists, 
Overgrowth opens to the public on Friday, April 1 
and will be on view in the galleries through 
September 18, 2016. 


Overgrowth’s central theme examines aspects of 
transformation and change that occur in 
nature.Unruly vegetation spreads across the surfaces 
of paintings and works on paper by artists such as 
Alan Bray and Gabor Peterdi. In photographs by 
Chris Enos, Laura McPhee and Edward Steichen, 
plants and other organic matter are shown in various 
stages of germination, cultivation, and decay. Many 
of these works also address human perceptions of 
the landscape and the ways in which we attempt to 
control and shape the natural world. 


Overgrowth also features artwork showing vast 
human expansion, construction, and building that 
occurred during the late twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries. Responsive to the increasing scale and 
rapid pace of urban development, artists such as 
Edward Steichen captured icons of modernity and 
technological progress, such as skyscrapers. Other 
artists, such as Mary Mattingly and Rachel Perry, 
address concerns for the negative effects of 
excessive development of the land and 
overconsumption of material goods. 
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Metaphors of growth and change also provide a lens 
through which to interpret processes of artistic 
creation. The exhibition will include biomorphic 
sculptures by artists such as Jean Arp inspired by 
living, adaptable organisms that grow outward into 
their environment. Paintings by Willy Heeks and 
Michael Mazur exemplify improvisational and 
expressive processes. Featuring paintings, works on 
paper, and sculptures acquired by deCordova over 
the past fifty years, this exhibition demonstrates 
how ongoing change spans natural, man-made, and 
creative enterprises. 


Featured artists include Albert Alcalay, Laylah Ali, 
Jean Arp, Barbara Bosworth, Nancy Burnson, Alan 
Bray, Jedediah Caesar, Friedel Dzubas, Harold 
Edgerton, Chris Enos, Larry Fink, Lee Friedlander, 
Frank Gohlke, Willy Heeks, Jon Imber, Constance 
Jacobson, Alex S. MacLean, Mary Mattingly, 
Michael Mazur, Todd McKie, Laura McPhee, 
Henry Moore, Jeff Perrott, Gabor Peterdi, Donald 
Shambroom, David Benjamin Sherry, Edward 
Steichen, Lois Tarlow, and Barbara Takenaga. 
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deCordova presents exhibition of mid-century photography masters, 


Lotte Jacobi, Lisette Model: Urban Camera 


Lincoln, MA, February 25, 2016—DeCordova 
Sculpture Park and Museum is pleased to present 
Lotte Jacobi, Lisette Model: Urban Camera. This 
exhibition showcases street photography, portraits, 
and experimental work by émigré photographers 
Lotte Jacobi and Lisette Model, created while they 
lived in Berlin, Paris, and New York from the 1930s 
to 1950s. On view in the James and Audrey Foster 
Galleries, these artists' works exemplify the breadth 
of the revitalization of portraiture and innovations 
in photographic techniques in the early- to mid- 

entieth century. Urban Camera opens to the 
public on April 1, 2016 and will be on view through 
September 11, 2016. 


About the Artists 


Lotte Jacobi (1896-1990) was an ambitious 
innovator, expanding her work from refined 
portraiture of cultural elites to experimental abstract 
images. She grew up working in the family business 
of Atelier Jacobi, a commercial photography studio 
in Germany (then-Prussia). In 1927, Jacobi left her 
filmmaking studies in Munich to join the family 
studio at her father's request. The soaring demand 
for pictures of celebrities, film stars, and dancers in 
Weimar-era Berlin created a lucrative market for 
press photographs and postcard collectibles. In 
1935, Jacobi left Germany for New York, where she 
re-built Atelier Jacobi. She used her connections 
within the émigré community of European artists 
and intellectuals in New York City to reestablish 
her respected reputation for drawing out her 
subjects' unfiltered personalities in her photography. 
Many works in this exhibition are portraits 
of celebrities, performers, intellectuals, and 
socialites in which the artist stripped her sitters of 
their social artifice to reveal their true characters. 
Drawing upon extensive technical knowledge of 
photography, Jacobi also experimented with new 
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techniques and equipment to create surreal 
photomontages and photograms, velvety abstract 
experiments she created using a flashlight as a 
painter would use a brush. In her later years, she 
frequently printed her photographs on _ postcard 
paper, sharing them with friends and _ fellow 
photographers. This modest, personal format further 
reinforces the intimacy of her portraits. 


Lisette Model (1901-1983) is best known for her 
candid and unconventional street photography of 
people across the spectrum of social classes. In 
France, she developed her iconic style in the early 
1930s with her first major series, Promenade des 
Anglais (1934). Model’s dynamic photographs of 
the upper and lower classes in Europe sparked 
immediate interest in her work. Within three years 
of her arrival to New York in 1938, she had her first 
one-person exhibition in America, had photographs 
published in Harper's Bazaar, and drew acclaim 
from important art critics and curators. 

This exhibition includes a selection of 
seminal works from Model’s oeuvre, with subjects 
as varied as a blind beggar in Paris, a bather on the 
beach at Coney Island, and a wealthy vacationer in 
Nice. The photographer closely framed and cropped 
her prints to emphasize the peculiar characteristics 
of each individual. Largely self-taught, she 
celebrated the camera’s capacity to document 
unseen or overlooked everyday figures in society. 
Her large-scale printing format enhanced the rough 
grainy texture from her negatives, accentuating the 
immediacy of these images. Model’s legacy as a 
teacher, mentoring famous artists such as Larry 
Fink and Diane Arbus, and continued influence on 
photographic practice speaks to the ongoing power 
of her dramatic images that elevated commonplace 
scenes and familiar characters into perceptive 
portraits. 
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Pause es OPEN SPACE PLAN wie ae iui Cie 


By Robert A. Lemire 
Chairman, Lincoln Conservation Commission 


There's been a lot of piecemeal reporting on the Conservation 
Commission's forthcoming program to complete protection of 
Lincoln's natural systems. Yes, the Commission will put forth 
a $3 million bonding authorization proposal at a future 

Town Meeting. But none of this money will be raised or spent 
without a specific Town vote on each and every parcel to be 
purchased. This year's proposed Smith, Snider and Warner 
acquisitions are cases in point. The proposed general author- 
ization is similar to action taken by unanimous vote in Lex- 
ington in 1976, when $2 million was authorized. Copies of our 
plan outlining this program will be mailed to residents in 
early March and public hearings held before Town Meeting. We 
welcome this opportunity to set the stage for the important 
public consideration that this plan requires. 


We are aware that there is a great deal of confusion as to the 
scope and purpose of Lincoln's new open space plan. Headline 
references to date have largely come from the vantage points 
of the Route 2 and 100% valuation controversies. Our plan is 
finally complete and we welcome the opportunity to focus dis- 
cussion on the protection of the Town's natural systems. 


The stated goals of the new plan are: 


... To identify those natural features and systems which con- 
; tribute vital functions towards the health and welfare of 
our citizens. 


... Through an understanding of their interdependence, to de- 
vise the means of integrating these systems into a viable 
open space plan. 


-.-.- To assure their ongoing vitality. 


These are not frivolous goals. Our natural systems perform 
water supply, drainage and sewage disposal functions that 
would be expensive to replace with man-made systems. Our open 
fields have food growing potential that could become increas- 
ingly important to the health and well being of our residents. 
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History of The Lincoln Review 


Forty years ago, Peg Marsh and Ruth 
Hapgood met to talk about communication 
in Lincoln. Dan Boynton was also helping. 
Eventually the first issue got under way. 
Whether it happened in Peg's kitchen or 
Ruth's cabin is unknown. They used a 
typewriter or two and pounded away to get 
the articles finished and to the printer. 
Getting them into the post office was a lot of 
work. Ann Gras helped with the typing and 
the mailing. Ruth did most of the editing. 


Well, Peg and Ruth finally tired of running 
the magazine. At a Sunday afternoon party, 
Ruth sold the magazine to me for either a 
penny or a dollar. Ruth, Dan, Peg, Ann, 
Rob, and many more stayed on for many 
years. Palmer Faran joined and helped with 
all needs, from ads to articles. Sue Seeley 
was the business editor (she liked to work on 
her ironing board). 


Harold Smith became the back bone of the 
magazine. Now, he does much of the 
photography, all the mock- up, works with 
the printers, does the covers, and fixes the 
computers. Hardest of all, he keeps the 
editors under control. 
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Others who made special contributions 
were, Carol Caswell and Tom Wang. Carol 
worked with us for many years. Not only did 
she get the magazine ready for mail, she did 
the subscriptions and the books. Tom, a 
magnificent artist, does a cover once a year. 
It always appears at Town Meeting. There 
were many others who helped and we thank 
them all. 


We have loyal advertisers. Doherty's Garage 
and the Old Town Hall Exchange have been 
with us from the beginning. You keep us 


going. 


Twenty-two years ago Jeanne Bracken 
wrote her first piece for us. At that time she 
was the reference librarian in our library. 
Jeanne is known for her sense of humor and 
she has encouraged many to join us and 
write articles. It is an honor to work with 
her. 


Now in 2016, Harold, Jeanne, and Betty are 
putting this edition out to celebrate our 
fortieth year. We have gone from Peg's 
kitchen table to the Smith's dining room 
table. 

I thank everyone who has written just once 
or many times. 


Betty Smith 
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May 1978 - 
A Greeting to our Subscribers .....An Invitation to All the Rest of You 


REPORT ON THE FIRST YEAR 

What is it like to start a newspaper? A flood of compliments and a trickle of subscriptions. 

Though the fatter is fairly constant, more volume is needed if the Lincoln Review is to venture on 
a second year. A number of gifts and the really wonderful backing of our advertisers has carried us 
through so far. 

Lincoln Review was a gleam in the eye long before the first issue appeared. “What this town 
needs is its own newspaper,” Editor Hapgood would say to Editor Marsh. “What it doesn’t have is a 
sufficient economic base to support one,” said Editor Marsh. (This is, of course, still true, of a full-scale 
newspaper.) 

“There’s no place people can write letters to the editor and feel they're reaching each other.” 
“We need our own voice back.” “Lincoln is too big for everyone to know everyone anymore — we’re 
losing our sense of community.” 

Finally we assaulted the practicalities. We spoke to likeminded townspeople and assembied a 
staff. We decided to pretend we were putting out a paper. Long discussions followed about format 
versus cost, and frequency versus staffing problems. 

Finally we named the baby and started off. 

The first unexpected thing to hit us was the fact that the bank wouldn’t accept our flock of 
checks made out to the Lincoin Review. “You don’t exist,” they said. “You have to be incorporated.” 

So we incorporated. We learned from our lawyer, of course, that the bank was all wet, but he 
told us we’d better incorporate anyway, so we won't be individually bankrupted if any of you sue us for 
libel. 

We are a very odd corporation with no employees, no assets, no phone, and most of the other 
things the state cares about “not applicable.” However, we have a corporation president, treasurer, and 
clerk who bend the statistics for “women in upper management.” 

We found that printing bids can vary by 800%. We found that there were 150 small and large 
busimesses in this town, and that they would generously support us — but that we made the ads. 

We encountered major problems in miniature. The first amendment suddenly seemed to 
conflict with the school’s teach contract requirement that all “news” be cleared with supervisors. Face 
to face that turned out just to be an orderly arrangement for getting schoo! information to the papers. 

We observed that our eminent colleague the Boston Globe and many another believed that 
advertisers had a right to be represented in advertising columns. But we feel a responsibility to you 
both for editorial and advertising content — we would not knowingly run an ad for a product we believed 
to be dangerous or for propaganda we believed to be harmful. The advertiser has his first amendment 
right to publish what he pleases on his own — but not necessarily in our paper. 

We cultivated happy relations with our much-appreciated printer, Shea Brothers of Cambridge. 
There was the day early in the year, when Treasurer Nancy Bower stopped to pick up the March issue on 
her way home from work. “Better come around back,” said the young man when he caught the word 
Lincoln, and proceeded to load her car with many a fat carton. “Ruth,” said Nancy on reaching home, 
“did we order a town mailing for this issue?” “! didn’t— did you?” But the mystery was quickly solved. 
We had carried home the new Lincoln Zoning By-law. 
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The first year has been fun. People interviewed have responded warmly, organizations have 
kindly sent in their schedules, a connection with Lincoln writers has been established, largely through 
their willingness to submit material of value and variety. We have learned a lot about our town; we 
have been able in part to fill a need not filled by the local weekly. 

We can continue if you want us to continue. If you do, send your $3.50 to box 45 for a year’s 
subscription. 


Thank you. 

Ruth Hapgood, president 
Margaret Marsh, clerk 
Nancy Bower, treasurer 
Phillippa Burckett 

Lucy Cole 

Shelly Collingwood 
Marion Donnell 
Barbara Duffy 

Beverly Eckhardt 
Eugenia Flint 

Ann Gras 

Mary Ann Hales 
Kathleen Linnell 

Lucile McMahon 
Elizabeth Smith 
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The Lincoln Review, a bimonthly magazine, welcomes articles, 
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material of interest to the people of Lincoln. We strive for diversity 
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Libraries Forty Years Ago 
By Barbara Myles, Lincoln Public Library Director 


Forty years ago I graduated from Wayland 
High School. Public libraries were a lot different 
back then. They didn’t have computers. Library 
cards had pieces of metal in them, not barcodes. A 
card stayed with each book when it was on the 
library’s shelves. To check out a book, your library 
card and the book’s card were put into a machine 
that pressed down on the metal in your library card 
to transfer your library card number to the book 
card with ink. The book’s card was filed at the 
library so they could tell who had checked out the 
book. The librarians could figure out when books 
were overdue but the filing system was not flexible. 
It wasn’t easy to figure out all of the books someone 
had checked out at one time, for example. 


When writing research papers, I used the 
‘Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature” to find 
magazine articles. The “Readers’ Guide” was itself 
a periodical with yearly volumes and monthly 
supplements. Nowadays it’s possible to make one 
computer search and retrieve full text articles for 
free. The Lincoln Public Library and the 
Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners 
subscribe to databases of reviewed articles that we 
can read. Back then, I had to spend a lot of time 
paging through volumes and supplements and 
writing a list of the articles I wanted to read. Next, I 
would find out if the library owned the magazines I 
was looking for. Mostly they were not owned. | 
don’t think anybody misses the “Readers’ Guide.” 


If there was an interlibrary loan service back 
then, I didn’t know about it. When I was a 
sophomore, I wrote a big research paper about plate 
tectonics. It was a fairly new (academically 
acceptable) theory in the mid-1970s and I didn’t 
find enough books and articles at the Wayland Free 
Public Library. My Mom drove me to other 
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libraries to find more research materials. One of 
these libraries was the Lincoln Public Library. This 
was before the Minuteman Library Network was 
formed and I could not use my Wayland library 
card in Lincoln. Instead, I was given a Lincoln 
library card. Mom and I traveled to other libraries 
too. For whatever reason, I still have both my 
Wayland and Lincoln library cards but no others. 
When it was time to return the books and 
magazines, Mom had to drive me back to the 
owning libraries. There was no state run delivery 
service back then to transport the books back to the 
owning libraries. Today interlibrary loan is one of 
our most popular services. 


Copyright 2016 by Barbara Myles 


Barbara Myles 


is responsible for all books taken on this 
card WHICH MUST BE PRESENTED 


each time a hoo is borrowed. 
Wayland Free Public Library 
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Confessions of a Computer Fraud 
By Jay Daly 


I have a confession to make. Not a major 
revelation, perhaps, but a confession nonetheless. 
My confession is that, until this summer, when the 
Apple computer on which I am writing this arrived 
here in the Library, I had never in my life touched a 
real live microcomputer. Oh sure, I talked a good 
game but it was all talk. Nibbles and bits, nibbles 
and bits, let’s face it, | sounded more like a cat food 
commercial than a serious computer expert. But 
only I knew this; everyone else was fooled, fooled 
utterly. 


A terrible chutzpah was born. 


In truth I cannot even take credit for the idea which 
led to our borrowing one of the Hartwell School’s 
Apples for the summer. This idea has been 
proposed over a year ago, by an indefatigable 
observe of Library Trustees’ meetings, a person 
who, out of compassion and fear of litigation, I shall 
neglect to name. 


This observer, in direct contrast to yours truly, had 
some experience with microcomputers and was 
convinced that the Library was an idea location for 
a service which would soon enough be an essential 
component of library service everywhere. 


I, naturally, could not but agree. Promising that I 
would look into it, I filed the suggestion in a dark 
and forlorn corner of my human memory bank, 
turned out the lights in that section of the brain, and 
forgot about the whole thing. 


As you might expect, I was not to get off that easily. 
When this spring rolled around, with the prospect of 
the school’s computers once again lying around 
unused over the summer, I was asked what kind of 
progress I’d made in the matter of a computer loan 


from the school. A light went on in the same 
forlorn section of the brain and a voice said Oh my 
God, you’ve only got two months! You don’t even 
know which end of the computer to plug in and you 
have two months to learn! Then came another 
voice, a voice that sounded just like Steve Martin. 
No sweat, it said. Hey, how smart can the computer 
turkeys be, anyway? Two weeks, max, and you’ll 
be writing programs for NASA. 


Like a fool I believed him. Wouldn’t you believe 
Steve Martin if he suddenly came up to you and told ~ 
you you were smart? I did, and I set about studying | 
the literature, with an eye toward mastering all the 
major facets of computer operation, learning to 
write simple programs such as flight simulators, and 
perhaps inventing a piece of hardware or two, 
revolutionizing the computer industry and, not 
unimportantly, earning a few dollars to help with 
the rising cost of college. 


I began by reading BYTE and some of the other 
computer magazines. At first I tried to read the 
articles but these were not especially exciting 
reading, so instead I concentrated on the more 
accessible information, i.e., the ads. In fact, I soon 
found myself skipping all the articles and reading 
only the ads. 


I recommend this highly to anyone seeking quick 
cocktail party computer literacy. Ads are colorful, 
include pictures so you can tell what computers 
actually look like, including prices so you can build 
massive component systems in your head and, best 
of all, include most of the same important jargon 
that the articles contain but without the messy 
bother of definitions. 


Thus you can talk about downloading software 
through a modem at 1200 baud from a mainframe 
without having the foggiest notion of why in the 
world someone would want to do something like 
that, whatever it is. Words like baud and modem 
impress people, no doubt about it. It’s not even 
necessary to know how to pronounce them, 
although it probably helps and someday I’m going 
to take the time to find out. 
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Armed with this new-fond expertise, I first 
undertook to confound the entire Library staff, a 
strategy which I knew would earn either their 
respect or their derision and I was counting on the 
former. When the computer arrived from the school 
toward the end of June, I announced that we would 
use it to simulate an on-line catalog, a situation 
where Library patrons can, using the computer, call 
up information about any book in the collection, 
find out if it’s in or out and when it is due back, all 
marvelous things that we are currently unable to 
provide in the manual mode (manual mode is, as 
I’m sure the reader has inferred, and entirely 
appropriate use of silicon-based jargon; n.b.). To 
my surprise the Staff responded not with disbelief 
but with alacrity. They actually thought we were 
going to do it! What next? 


Of course it was my own fault. I was a victim of 

one of the early defects of the computer-bound: 
rising and often unrealistic expectations. Like a 
defective Spartacus, I led the Library staff down the 
garden path. 


My first indication that things would not proceed as 
smoothly as I had forecast came when I set about 
designing the “simulated catalog.” All I had to do, I 

thought, was to design something like a catalog card 
that would appear on the screen and we’d be in 
Library Computer Heaven. I had a software 
program called DB Master that did all the real 
programming (though I must confess that, when 
asked who programmed the computer, and the staff 
said, “Jay did,” I chose to ignore the tiny white lie). 
All I had to do was design the card. 


Two weeks it took me. Two weeks to design a 
catalog card. Part of the reason it took so long was 
that I had to do it six times. What looked like an 
easy job in the DB Master manual had turned into a 
nightmare. Literally. Multi-colored dreams in 
which I was chased through giant computer chip 
mazes by sleek grey monsters called bugs. I began 
to lose my hair (another tiny white lie) and my 
personality turned surly (true). 


I learned to hate. Specifically, I learned to hate the 
people who write computer software manuals. 
They should be locked in a room for two weeks and 
made to read their own manuals until they scream. 
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Once, just when I thought my design would 
succeed, I found that I had entered something called 
“The Last Record Default Mode” (a picture of Rod 
Sterling appeared on the screen) and couldn’t get 
out. My whole design crashed and I went down 
screaming with it. Anne Touborg, the Library Page 
who had been entering books into the computer, 
disappeared. It is thought that she is trapped 
somewhere in The Last Record Default Mode, 
through the official story is that she went to the 
Cape. 


I couldn’t give up; it was an obsession. At last, 
after two weeks work, there emerged a workable 
design. We fed all the data on our new books into 
the computer. Marjorie Snyder, who supervised 
cataloging at the Library, transferred her allegiance 
from the card catalog to the blinking screen. She 
began to make serious anti-computer statements 
while she spent more and more of her time 
hunkered over the computer keyboard, her hands 
full of book order slips and her eyes glowing with 
the harsh white light of the computer monitor. No 
one forced her to do it, but... It was yet another of 
the early computer diseases: computer love-hate, 
with a side order of obsession. 


As the weeks rolled by and we were still setting up 
the on-line catalog, it occurred to use that there was 
an urgency to this project that we had overlooked. 
So involved had we become in setting up the 
computer catalog that we nearly forgot that the 
computer was ours for only two months. In fact, it 
soon became clear that we might spend the entire 
summer setting the thing up, and then have to give 
it back before anyone could even look up a book on 
it. Imagine our embarrassment if that were to 
happen. Meanwhile people kept coming in as we 
were trying to enter the records and greeting us 
cheerfully, “Having fun?” Sure, if terminal 
hypertension is your idea of fun. 


“Is this going to be available to the public?” It will 
be, assuming that we get the new books on and the 
parade of inquisitive visitors lets up. “Why are you 
spending all that time putting books into the 
computer when you have to give it back to the 
school in two weeks?” #%*7!!!#$#&%! Excuse 
me. 
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Since this is a confession I'll confess that we really 
bit off more than we could possible chew in one 
summer. We did get the new books on the 
computer, all 1117 of them, but we could only get 
the “simulated on-line catalog” out on the floor for 
about two weeks, so if you had something in your 
eye the last time you walked into the Library you 
probably missed it. 


We also tried to schedule individual times for 
Library patrons to use the computer and for the 
most part this was successful. We had problems 
only when people asked us anything more technical 
than “How do you turn it on?” As long as there 
were no questions everything went fine. The kids 
loved it. Students wanted to know if it would be 
around for them to do their term papers on during 
the school year. Adults talked about a software 
exchange and parents came with their children to 
learn programming together. Peter von Mertens 
came every Monday night to do a workshop on 
LOGO, an interactive program language for the 
Apple. He was most patient and entertaining, 
although he did force me to quit smoking because 
he didn’t want his disks to look like my lungs. 
Priorities. 


All in all, a productive summer; it flew by. I am 
now less a fraud than I was two months ago, and if 
the pressure lopped a few years off my life, well, 
Pll survive. Besides, I did quit smoking (again) so 
it probably events out. The library staff is adjusting 
to life without the computer (sometimes I think [1] 
even hear them laugh again) and things are slowly 
settling down to a normal routine. 


I haven’t told anybody yet, but I have a little plan. 
The way I figure it, if a computer fraud like me can 
become a local authority in just two months, think 
what could happen in a year? And if we were to 
have a microcomputer in the Library permanently, 
well, there’s no telling how far we could go. 


We could get a hook-up with the telephone 
company so that the Library computer would be in 
touch with computers all over town, all over the 
state, the world. We could call up The Source and 
price dishwashers and wall-to-wall carpeting. I 
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could write a little software package that would 
allow our computer to talk to the Library of 
Congress and — who knows — maybe even make a 
dollar or two to help out with the rising cost of 
college. 


I’m serious now; it’ll be terrific. Honest 


A big THANK YOU to Cathy Hoben and 
Eric Smith. Their help was needed in 
putting together this edition. 

A good job ! 
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Small Farming Defined 
By Suze Craig 
March 1993 


Certainly it’s not sheep farming or truck farming or 
potato farming. Yet it combines elements of all 
three, and more. Perhaps the concept should be 
presented with a cheerful disregard for standard 
dictionary entries and so give equal weight to 
adjective and noun: smallfarming. Grammatically 
incorrect, but the connation, I feel in my bones, 
works. Now to wrestle with the single specialized 
meaning. 


It is farming diminutive not in spirit, merely in size. 
Our spread comprises two and a half acers, plus the 
use of a like-minded neighbor’s two-acre pasture. 
Yet when in full swing in summer, it lodges a 
pleasant range of domesticated fauna and flora. But 
when we bought this red shoebox house in 1977 I 
certainly never envisioned here anything resembling 
a farm. All I wanted was a larger garden. 


Which I got. As I recall we once paced out the 
irregular rectangle down by the lane and judged it 
30 feet wide at the top, 45 at the bottom, and an 
easy 90 down the sides. There was more than 
enough to keep me occupied in the garden. I never 
dreamed of farming, as such. Now I look around 
me in mild astonishment; but all occurred without 
benefit of magic, and there were no drum rolls. 


The first step came about because of a combination 
of factors. Upon moving into Lincoln, we vocally 
longed for the equivalent of lean Spanish pork, 
which I’d come to take for granted during my four 
year sojourn in Madrid. We couldn’t find the 
equivalent here. So Bob Anderson, years seemingly 
effortless farming experience behind him and our 
farm guardian angel, proposed pigs. “Easy, easy,” 
he insisted. 
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“Fifteen miles away from downtown Boston? Oh 
come now,” we retorted. 

“Oh sure, you have space and they’re easy, easy,” 
he kept saying. “Do a couple so they keep each 
other out of trouble.” 


The project proved possible only because we'd raise 
two- and besides, this was Lincoln. Still 
agricultural in word and through, if not in deed. We 
gulped, fenced in a 30’ x 30’ pen, and bough two 
squealing piglets from somewhere in town who kept 
pigs professionally. We still count ourselves as 
amateurs. 


Jim was right; two feeders didn’t occupy much 
space, didn’t take much time. They converted 
garden roughage to manure which went back into 
the garden, and provided not only superb chops but 
also no end of interest and delight to neighbors, 
passersby, and us. We were hooked. Bob just 
smiled. Hah, I remember that smile. 


The second step was chickens and a greenhouse, 
and we went downhill pretty rapidly after that. 


Like Topsy, or the Ark, things just growed and one 
animal followed another. The herb garden didn’t 
take very long. Ellen found us — or perhaps we 
found her — I don’t rightly remember — and behold a 
summer camp for Pina the ewe and her lambs, in 
the neighboring pasture. Then a series of Hereford 
steers and later Scottish Highlands, and somewhere 
a rabbit, and of course the apple trees and grapes, 
and just recently Russ built some splendid cold 
frames. 


Now all this (I’ve not forgotten two sons, the dog 
and three cats) you can hardly see form the road. 
Apple trees and garden, yes; the rest, perhaps 
mercifully, no. 


We didn’t know at the time how lucky we were to 
have settled in Lincoln. Certain anomalies — 
uniquely Lincolnesque — make small farming 
possible. First is the agricultural oasis, physical and 
intellectual, that is the town itself, set in the outer 
reaches of suburban Boston. Second is Lincoln’s 
Codman Community Farms, which provide us with 
hay, feeder pigs, sawdust for bedding, and general 
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moral support. Third was Ellen, who keeps Pifia 
alive and midwives her every winter — or at least for 
more winters than I’d dare count. And of course 
Molly , who advices and aids and abets. 


The cattle take us out of town. For Scottish 
Highland steers we must travel to Winchendon, and 
most of the chickens fly in — not self-propelled, 
mind you, but rather in a large cardboard box — 
from Webster City, Iowa. 


As a way of life, small farming offers seemingly 
endless entertainment. Exercise, a hay bale toss a 
day at the least. It forces small, incredibly 
satisfying bursts of ingenuity, for example the 
solution to the problem of hens roosting on top of 
(and therefor soiling) their waterer. Nails up 
through the handle worked some of the time., but 
my hand didn’t like them. Ah hah, half fill an 
empty feed bag with hay, dangle it above the feeder 
with paling twine. Hens see it there, blocking 
landing space, but I can shoulder it out of the way to 
fill the waterer. 


Small farming allows us an interesting measure of 
self-sufficiency. I never visit the meat counters 
when grocery shopping, and in summer, never see 
the produce counters either. But we know, perhaps 
better than some who think that those counters are 
the real source of their food, that when the bell tolls, 
it tolls for us as well. We haven’t enough space (or 
time, some to that matter) to raise our own hay and 
grain. If the feed truck can’t get through.... 


Be advised: We don’t count on it for income. Many 
small conventional farms today are having difficulty 
covering operating costs, let alone reaping profit. 
Our rewards are not monetary, yet we find our daily 
lives enriched — by crops and animals and seasons 
and the well-grounded sense of reality that moving 
manure daily brings. 


Small farming provides us with a pleasing 
identification with an increasingly distant way of 
life. It thrusts upon us a sobering, ungreen view of 
the future. 


Hooray, here in Lincoln at least, it’s contagious. 
We caught it from Gwen’s and Rob’s abiding 
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interest in our chickens. And perhaps also from the 
sheep the next lane over. And from the succession 
of Jerseys who dwell up over the hill. 


We’re very pleased to pass along the contagion, 
feeling that in numbers reside not only diversity but 
also companionship. Down the hill two horses and 
a pony pose for our breakfast window pleasure, and 
mow the slope. Neighbors to the one side have 
succumbed to the temptation of chickens and not 
one, but three goats, and on the other side, five 
mahogany Devons from Codman Community 
Farms browse away long afternoons at Prescott 
Farm’s Summer Camp For Cows. 


Now as we hunker down for the blizzard of ’93, I 
shall ponder with wide eyes how different it was for 
us back in ’78, with no hostages to snowdrifts and 
frozen waterers. And have to shut down the 
computer and word processor here very rapidly, to 
have time to go outside and toboggan hay over to 
handsome and hungry Scottish Highlands Roger 
and Henry before the storm begins. 


Tails and Tales by Suze Craig published by Lincoln 
Hill Press in 1993 


Copyright Suze Craig 1993 


Suze lived with her family on a farm in Lincoln for 
many years. She wrote regularly for the Review 
and also led a writing group on Wednesday nights 
in the library. Now she is in Southern 
Massachusetts on a farm. Her husband helped us 
with the business end of the Review. Thank you 
Suze and Russ. 
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MEMORIES OF OLD LINCOLN 
Mac Donaldson (1904-1993) 


written June 1974 


THE MOVING OF CHAPIN’S STORE (NOW THE OLD TOWN HALL) 


OLD Location: Just above the White Church near the big lilac bush. 
COLOR: GRAY. Set back from Lincoln Road about forty feet. 


he center of all activity, especially at mail time—eight o'clock and six o'clock 

Owned by George L. Chapin and run by Patsy Corrigan, a jolly old Irishman, 
everybody's friend—always in a hustle. Front of store same as today. Inside on left 
were the mail boxes. In the center back from the front door was the big pot-bellied 
stove for the store had no central heat. This would be red hot on cold winter days as 
Patsy kept it well stoked. Next to it was an old Captain’s chair usually occupied bya 
Mr. Rocks, a regular customer, with his dog “Tootles,” a Boston terrier with a broken 
Z-type tail. Mr. Rocks told us wide-eyed kids Tootles had broken the tail when he fell 
backwards from chasing a cat up a tree. Near by was a well-polished spittoon which 
most of the boys never missed. 

Inside of the store was the coffee grinder—about six feet high, red white and 
blue. Patsy would put the coffee beans in the top, close the lid, and then start the 
grinding wheels goinge—by hand of course—and could he made that thing spin as it 
ground the coffee—again a matter of wonder and awe for us kids. 

Below in the cellar were kegs or rather barrels of vinegar and molasses. Back of 
the counter were kept barrels of sugar, flour, sold usually in five to twenty-five pound 
lots and of course crackers. 

The big day was when the store was moved. It had been the Old Town Hall, 
located further up the hill across from the Stone Church, and had been moved down 
to its “new location.” Now it was to travel again down Lincoln Road, over the stone 
wall, all the way to the school house (the big trees had not grown up then) and across 
the road to its present location. Most wondrous of all, business went on as usual. 
Customers climbed three steps from the sidewalk to the top of the wall, crossed over 
a gang plank twelve feet long, got their mail, brought their groceries and returned 
home. Everybody was a little inconvenienced but happy. 
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THE LINCOLN PLAYERS: 1950-2003 


Barbara Sisson 


bove all, The Lincoln Players has been a great community theater, which 

embraced many of the townspeople to enjoy each other's company while work- 
ing on a common enterprise. We've had our ups and downs but through the years 
weve mounted some wonderful shows, have primarily had fun in doing them, and 
served the community. The Players came into existence in 1950, started by Bernice 
and Bill Holmes, Peg and Len Larrabee, Mabel and Pete Todd and Jean Cousins. 

This quirky, individual group served the Town well with every kind of show: 
drama, comedy, musical cabaret, and even an operetta. Alas, we never had a permanent 
home, so we staged our performances in Bemis Hall, in the Smith School, in the Brooks 
School, at the DeCordova Museum, at the First Parish Church and in the auditorium 
of the Stone Church. 

Dick Rice was one of our prime moyers who directed many plays through the 
1950s. We produced two plays a year, spring and fall, through 1962. Our first musi- 
cal came off in 1958, The Boyfriend, which | directed and Jean Cousins choreo- 
graphed. In 1960, Betty Braudé and Jean Cousins directed the first home grown 
Revue, called The Dark Horse, with music by Arnold Judson and Bob White. Rob 
Loud wrote in his journal about the community spirit and “how much the revue has 
done for me by making me acquainted with so many fine and wonderful people in 
the Town.” 

The 1960s showed a steady drop off of shows despite rousing successes like Guys 
and Dolls, directed by Mary Lee Edmonds, and an occasional straight play. 
Fortunately in the mid ‘70s, a group of us decided to resurrect the Players. Our first 
vehicle was The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a daunting production, which called for 
many sets and a large cast. We rose to the bait. We had open cast tryouts, going out- 
side for the lead. The show was a success and it jump-started us to more successes 
thtough the 1980s, and carried us through our era of cabarets in the ‘90s. 

What was our problem? Without a home for showing our plays, building our 
scenery, housing our costumes and props, we never set up a permanent organization 
with decisions made by a producer, director, play reading committee, etc. We never 


| teyeloped a continuity, where heads of scene design, costuming, lighting, etc. could 
| __ bring along apprentices. Without a book of rules, the organization pulled this way and 


that at the whim of one person or another. I would be asked to do a show, so I picked 
the musical or play I wanted to do, set it in motion, got Pip Moss as musical director, 


7 Ellen Schwartz to design, do scenery and costumes, Andy Scheff, Rick Jevon and oth- 


ets for lighting, etc. and away we went! We had a wonderful group of volunteers, who 
worked behind the scenes and made it possible for us to succeed. We had a hard core 
of people working on publicity, ticket sales and the nuts and bolts of theater 
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production but unlike the Concord Players, no long-standing structure to keep things 
in line. 

This ‘maverick’ group was in a constant state of flux. We had our good times and 
our bad times. Anyone who worked for the Lincoln Players has happy memories of 
being involved. We are all proud of our heritage and of giving ourselves to the com- 
munity. We raised money for the First Parish, for Simmons College, and for the 
Lincoln Foundation, among others. 

There are always special people who are remembered as being integral to an 
organization and give it a certain flavor. Harriet Rogers was one of them. She was a 
magnificent actress as the Madwoman of Chaillot in 1954, the year her play The 
Winklehawk was performed for the 200th anniversary of Lincoln. Near the end of her 
life she wrote An Unshrinking Heart, played in May, 1982 at Bemis Hall, created 
from the missionary life of Mary Susan Rice, a great aunt of the present Flint family. 
Harriet was a much loved director of plays at the Lincoln-Sudbury High School and 
a professional actress as well. I must include Ron Davis in this category with his beau- 
tiful baritone voice and his leading man charisma. Ron starred in many a show and 
for me brought success to The Unsinkable Molly Brown, South Pacific, and in part to 
Annie Get Your Gun. 

Both Pip Moss and Ellen Schwartz deserve special mention for their great contribu- 
tions during the seventies and eighties. Pip for his incomparable musical direction and 
Ellen for her professional scene design, construction and costuming for all my shows. 

I want finally to say that there are still a few of the old guard left, who remain 
keenly interested in the Lincoln Players, and hope that a young, vigorous group of 
thespians will take over the reins. 


Photographs by 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


James Arena, former 


Chief of Police and Fire 
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THE ONE HUNDRED YEAR HISTORY OF FARRAR POND 
Harold McAleer 


[' only a pond by the side of the road, but there are those who love it. Perhaps 
youve noticed it while traveling along Route 117 in Lincoln, just east of Lee's 
bridge across the Sudbury River. It’s near Nine Acre Corner and the junction of 
Lincoln, Concord, Sudbury and Wayland. It touches Route 117 twice with a small 
hill topped by a single house between the touchings. 

Townsfolk skate on the frozen pond in the winter, and in the summer an occa- 
sional fisherman will ignore the signs and try for the bluegills, hornpouts, perch, 
pickerel and legendary big bass rumored to inhabit what looks like a typical deep 
New England kettlehole pond. Well it isn’t! It’s actually a swampy meadow flooded 
into a man-made pond a hundred years ago, but I’m getting ahead of my story. 

Farrar Pond is a jewel beside the Sudbury River. Surrounded by conservation land 
and well-kept homes it provides a small natural sanctuary away from the noise and 
crush of encroaching cities. Migrating waterfowl make good use of its protection, and 
osprey and hawk, and the occasional horned owl, make a pretty good living in its envi- 
rons. Deer and foxes have been seen on the south side and a playful river otter makes 
annual visits. Fern and fungus pop up around the shore along with bluettes, starflower, 
blueberry and partridgeberry, and lady’s slippers appear in profusion below the upland 
oaks in May. A narrow walking trail runs all along the south shore from the dam at the 
west end to Route 126 on the east end. It winds in and out among honeysuckle, viber- 
num, laurels and sweet pepperbush, around coves and points, and up and down beside 
kettleholes. A brisk walk out and back can provide an hour of aerobics and work won- 
ders for the troubled psyche. This year the Pond is one hundred years old. 
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One hundred years, who would believe it! Just imagine Ed Farrar, as a thirty- 
seven-year-old farmer, at the start of the twentieth century working with handsaws 
and horse and sledge to construct the pond of his dreams. How did he do it, and even 
more puzzling, why? We don't know for certain, but this amalgam of folklore and 
conjecture may shed some light on the fading history. 


BACKGROUND 


Ed Farrar was the sixth owner of the Farrar Farm and the old homestead on 
Concord Road in Lincoln, MA, on part of the 1500 acres acquired by his great-great- 
great grandfather George. George’s father had been killed in King Philip’s war of 
1675 in Lancaster and George had been apprenticed at age six to Thomas Gobel of 
Lincoln, who managed his own as well as the Bulkeley (now Codman) Farm in the 
southwest corner of Lincoln. At the age of twenty, George acquired his own land 
“south of South Great Road.” In 1692 at age twenty-two, he married Mary Howe of 
Concord, who also worked for the Gobels, and built the original homestead just off 
Concord Road. The family grew and prospered through the years with many famous 
descendants. While many of the young men went off to college and distinguished 
careers, a family tradition kept at least one son at home to run the farm and keep the 
homestead. This tradition lasted through the middle of the twentieth century and 
died with Ed Farrar in 1949. The homestead itself crumbled a few years later. 


HISTORY 


The field which was to become Farrar Pond was called Broad Meadow. 

It was an extension of a flat flood plain abutting the Sudbury River. The river 
itself was called Musketaquid by the early Indians to describe the tall grasses which 
grew along its shore. The meadow was covered with hay grass which was harvested by 
the Farrar farmers to provide feed and bedding for their animals. 

Two streams watered the meadow. One, Beaver Brook, begins near Flint’s Pond 
and flows under Baker Bridge Road and the railroad tracks, through the series of ponds 
south of Mount Misery to cross under South Great Road and enter the meadow. 

In the center of the meadow it was joined by another stream which originates in 
the wetlands opposite Codman Farm and flows south to cross South Great Road and 
run beside Meadowbrook Road. It turns right to cross under Concord Road and then 
tumble down the hill into the meadow. This stream was called Pole Brook because 
the early farmers would gather the grass harvested in the meadow beside it on crossed 
poles dragged behind horses. The combined stream then recrossed South Great Road 
to join the Sudbury River just below Fairhaven Bay. Local legend has it that this com- 
bined stream was christened “Halfway Brook” on April 19, 1775 by the Minutemen 
from Sudbury who encountered it halfway between their muster at Sudbury Center 
and the Battle in Concord and Lincoln. Another theory has the name predating the 
Revolution since the crossing of the brook on Concord Road is halfway between east 
Sudbury (now Wayland) and Concord. 
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After the river dam was constructed in Billerica around 1800, to provide water 
for the Middlesex Canal, the meadow would flood periodically in the high waters of 
spring, and by 1900 had become a swampy flat land with a growth of swamp maples 
and large chestnut trees. 

America was feeling its oats in 1900. Edison’s power plants and light bulbs were 
brightening the Lincoln farmhouses and Bell’s telephone was connecting the party 
lines. Scott Joplin’s “Maple Leaf Rag” was tinkling out of pianos everywhere. Two 
years before, in the 100-day war, the United States had destroyed the Spanish fleet 
outside Santiago Harbor in Cuba, seized Manila in the Philippines, and occupied 
Puerto Rico. In 1900 incumbent William McKinley, and his running mate Teddy 
Roosevelt, easily defeated William Jennings Bryan. The first Olds automobile would 
be produced in 1901 and Henry Ford wouldn't develop the Model T until 1908. In 
Lincoln you took a horse-drawn carriage to the train station. 

This then was the situation faced by Ed 
Farrar in 1900, when, with help from Charlie 
Foreman, a neighboring handyman, he started 
to build his pond. 

Peg Martin, Lincoln Town Historian 
writes: “His Uncle, John W. Farrar described it 
this way: Edward was placing a dam across the 
gut from the Northwest corner of the great 
Wood Lot, so called, to the southwest corner of 
the Great Island, so called, to maintain the 
depth of water upon Pole Brook meadow, so 
called, four feet above the top of a split flat-top 
bound stone on the southerly side of South 
Great Road, being the corner bound of Edward 
R. Farrar and Frank Wheeler, for the purpose of an artificial lake for boating, fishing, 
and skating.” 

The Farrars owned only the land in the meadow south of the brooks, so Ed 
needed permission from the other owners, Frank Wheeler and G.W. Baker, to flood 
their pieces. They readily agreed. Even the Town of Lincoln agreed to raise the level of 
South Great Road to assuage the frequent flooding and support the new course of the 
streams into the river through Ed’s proposed spillway. (Author’s note: Try that today!) 

First Ed had to clear the meadow of all the trees. Imagine the work, felling the 
trees with axe and hand saws, dragging them out behind horses, and then cutting 
them up! Today when we periodically drain the pond you can still see the hundreds of 
stumps, including several large chestnuts and many smaller trees. Then he had to 
construct the dam itself. 

Guilbert Winchell tells how “old-man Farrar” built the damn. “He dug the fill 
out of the side of a hill up from the dam and dragged it down with horses. You can 
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still see the big hole where he got it out of. Foxes used to have a den in there some 
years ago. Somehow he convinced the town to raise the level of Great Road where the 
stream used to go across to the river and he built-the sluiceway in the end of the dam 
to flow the water into the river through the gut.” 

Rich Winchell says, “I remember the old spillway. He built it out of 2-by-8 or 2- 
by-10 timbers on the sides, with a wall across of more timbers. He could vary the 
level of the pond by taking out or putting in boards. It lasted until it blew out one 
day and my Dad had it replaced.” 

With the spillway in place, Ed put in the boards and waited for the meadow to fill. 
Today the water runs into and out of the pond at a rate of about one inch a day, so to 
fill the pond to a depth of six feet would take three to four months. I can imagine Ed 
walking out behind his house after a hard days work to check the new level in his 
emerging lake. And think of his feelings when he took his first swim, and caught his 
first fish! 

Mary (Giles) Peterson, a Farrar cousin says, “I remember Ed and his brother Sam 
and the old house and the pond very well; I played there often as a kid. “Uncle” Ed 
would catch frogs for me in the pond. Ed built the pond with help from Charlie 
Foreman, who lived in the house he built a couple of houses from mine toward 
Concord Road. Charlie was a Cherokee Indian from Wyoming who was said to be 
the model for the “Appeal To The Great Spirit” statue outside the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston.” 

I wonder if Ed Farrar could have foreseen the pleasure his creation would bring 
over the next hundred years, or dream of the property values it would create! I doubt 
it. At any rate we all owe a debt of gratitude to this imaginative and resourceful man. 
As his brother Sam wrote in a 1932 poem: 


“Beyond the House ts Farrar’s Pond 
Sometimes called Edward’s Lake 
Because he made a beauty place, 
Where once grew brush and brake.” 


Farrar Pond, fF 


Mary Petersor 


Note: Ed Farrar sold his portion of the pond to the Winchell family in 1926, who later placed it into con- 
servation along with strips of frontage as part of the Farrar Village and Lincoln Ridge 
Condominium developments of the 70s and the Winchelsea development of the 90s. The pond is 
managed by the Farrar Pond Conservation Trust and the Farrar Pond Association of abutting 
homeowners. 
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Warm weather is coming. 
Think Cape Cod 
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Flowers at Codman Farm 


(last Summer) 
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_ Impressions of italy 


Impressions of Lincoln 


A Collection of Drawings and Skeiches 


PUBLICATIONS 
BY 


PETER C. SUGAR 


HE WRITES: 


I CARRY A SKETCH BOOK WITH ME WHEREVER / Go. | COULD SIMPLY TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
| OF WHAT | AM SEEING BUT IT IS ONLY BY STOPPING AND DRAWING THE SCENE — BE ITA 
BUILDING, TREES OR SOME OTHER FEATURES — DOES ONE REALLY ABSORB IN DETAIL THE 
| OBJECT OF ONE'S INTEREST, EMBEDDING IT MORE SECURELY IN ONE'S MEMORY. Ty 
CONCENTRATE ON EXPLORING WHAT THE LIGHT DOES TO MY SUBJECT OF THE MOMENT. 
AND HOW HIGH-LIGHTS AND SHADOWS MODULATE THE PHYSICAL FORM I AM TRYING TO 
REPRESENT. THE SKETCHES ARE A PERSONAL RECORD AND ARE A SELECTION OF SOME OF 
| MY FAVORITES. 1 HAVE ADDED A FEW COMMENTS TO EACH SKETCH IN ORDER TO PROVIDE 
SOME ANECDOTAL INFORMATION AS APPROPRIATE, BUT THE WORDS ARE FEW. I PREFER | 
FOR THE DRAWING TO SPEAK TO THE VIEWER — LET HIM OR HER HOPEFULLY GAIN THE 
| SAME PLEASURE / EXPERIENCED IN THE EXECUTION OF THE SKETCH. 


IMPRESSIONS OF LINCOLN IS AVAILABLE AS A PAPERBACK 
IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY IS AVAILABLE AS A HARDCOVER OR PAPERBACK 


TO OBTAIN ACOPY,GOTO PETERSUGARBOOKS.COM/SHOP 
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Our heartiest CONGRATULATIONS 


tO 


The Lincoln Review 
on keeping Lincoln informed for 40 years! 
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Charter Bus Service | AutoRepair | Gas Station 
161 Lincoln Rd, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Email: info@dohertysgarage.com 


781-259-8484 


www.dohertysgarage.com 
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photograph courtesy of Ellen Morgan 
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The Lincoln Review 


In the heart of Lincoln: The Old Town Hall embodies beauty, civic generosity, 
volunteerism and vision that has characterized Lincoln for generations. 
Please be part of this proud legacy by contributing to its future. 


* The Hall was built in 1848 for $2200 near the site of the present Bemis Hall. 


* In December 1848 at its inaugural Town Meeting, it was agreed the Hall 
would be “opened without charge for all Political, Temperance, Antislavery & Peace 
Meetings and Lecturers for Lyceum, and Singing Schools, for Picnics, Fairs and Sabbath 
School celebrations and for all Literary & Scientific Lecturers.” 


* In 1852 Lincon’s first high school was opened on the Hall’s first floor. 
* In the early 1870s the Hall became the site of Lincoln’s first public library. 


** In 1884, with the present library completed and a new Town Hall (now Bemis 
Hall) built, the Old Town Hall was acquired from the town by James Lorin 
Chapin, moved downhill adjacent to the “white church” and maintained as a 
general store and post office for the next 27 years. 


* In 1918 Charles Sumner Smith bought the Old Town Hall and moved it to its 
present site on Lincoln Road. It took several days to skid the building to its new 
location; throughout, its general store remained open for business. 


* In 1962, when Sumner Smith offered the building for sale, a group of concerned 
citizens formed a non-profit corporation to purchase and restore the Old Town 
Hall for the continued benefit of the town. The Lincoln Old Town Hall Corpora- 
tion continues to manage and maintain this historic building to the present day, 
recently celebrating its 5Oth anniversary of service to the residents of Lincoln. 


*%* The Old Town Hall is listed in the Massachusetts and National Registers of 
Historic Places. As it has for generations, it continues to serve Lincoln as a 
gathering place, a host for local business, and a stately historic focal point. 


Continued stewardship of The Old Town Hall relies on chartiable donations. 
The Old Town Hall receives no tax dollars. Please give generously to the 
Lincoln Old Town Hall Corporation this year so that this living piece of 

Lincon’s past can stay vital and relevant into the future. /zncolnoldtownhall.org 
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AP New England’s Most 
~ Yf “ 
Unique Nursery 


Trees & Shrubs 
Perennials 
Annuals & Vegetables 
Pottery 


Mulch Delivery 
Planting Services 


Be ew ww ww a ew nw a we a ee ee ee ee ee eet 


Stonegate Oy /Gardens 


339 South Great Road (Rt 117) 


Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-8884 


Advertisment Rates 


Full Page $90.00 
Half Page $55.00 
% Page $40.00 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord's Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
www.lincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome.com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 
Advanced Planning 

Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Charles W. Dee Susan M. Dee 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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Commuting.....Fixing the Car ; 
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The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: tgs 
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Coldwell Banker 
Residential Brokerage 


Fe RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


Pie Noe Recmationetee fen nm n Ses 


9 Hiddenwood Path, LINCOLN 213 Sandy Pond Road, LINCOLN 
$799,000 $1,275,000 


41 Stonehedge Road, LINCOLN 
$1,330,000 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Raisa Gutu Susan Law 
781-259-8028 617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 617-314-4255 508-954-7753 


ra a5 = 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


54 Bedford Road, LINCOLN 7 Silver Hill Road, LINCOLN 
$1,625,000 $2,795,000 


140 Lincoln Road, LINCOLN 5 Brooks Road, LINCOLN 
$489,900 $4,200/month 


qd: 


Stacy Osur Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault Jeff Morgenstern 


x a = fe *! fs = 2 ; Manager/SVP 
Asi ‘ 3.950- -259-1822 -285- -864- § 
781-724-3513 508-259-4495 781-259-1822 617-285-4255 781-864-1393 617-686-8618 


VVAUVASY SaAy er OlZrric : CLV em West NE MOVES | 
(Yard operated by NAT LIC REO2. “Al Cokdwel Banker Residential Brokerage stings may not appear on the above websts. ————— 


2016-subscription form 


Please look at the address label on the back cover. 
lf you forgot and it is time for you to renew, fill out this renewal form and send us a check. 
Renewal Form 
Name expiration date 2015/ 
Street Address 
City. State, Zip Code 
One year $20 Two-year $35 


Thank you for supporting the Lincoln Review 
Betty and Jeanne 


The Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O. Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773-6245 


FLORENTINE 
FRAMES  since:sse 


NS 
é We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 


Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 
Custom Mats * Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints * Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 
Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 

All Work Expertly Done on the Premises f 


Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road » Weston Center 
781-647-1249 * 800-742-1249 
www.florentineframes.com 
florentineframes@aol.com 


man Like us on 
Facebook 
Wo 
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ader New Ownersh 


Marge & lain LDuigu 
ors ee LINCOLN CROSSING 


Your one stop for full service hair care! 


Formally Salon 160 


» oxy 
Nes Cue 160 Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 
gle ° 781-259-9177 


We have a new name and a new look! 
Weige, Donna, Kim and Maria 
are still here to care for vour hair! 


Stop in to see our new look, 
shop in our new accessories boutique, 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 

I look forward to meeting you! 


Peggy Nazzaro 
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Barrett Sotheby’s 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Congratulations te a great conununity 
Celebrating 40 Years! 


Lisa Baer g Council on Aging, Parks & Recreation, Lincoln Review! 


a 
is ‘ 
oT ST CAE. 


SUT tee 


Welcome to a home that offers comfortable living 
at every turn. Well-proportioned rooms and flow 
provide the perfect balance of formal & informal, 
anchored by the large, open gourmet kitchen at 
the center 


Jeannine Taylor 


~ 


Lincoln $1,479,000 


152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 781.259.4040 


Lincoln $1,795,000 Lincoln $2,950,000 


Avrial Young 
Lincoln $939,000 Sudbury $1,095,000 


barrettsothebysrealty.com 


BRANSFIELD 


Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


791-237-2446 


www .bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


local References available 
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www.skysalonlincoln.com 
fSoin- 2559-2500 


145 Lincoln Road. Unit 104, Lincoln, Ma 


Concord Funeral Home 
> MACRAE-TUNNICLIFFE 


cremation semice 


Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


74 Belknap at Thoreau *« Concord 
978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Garden Supplies, Ice Melters, Sand 
Hardware, plywood, decking, pve Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


House wares, building supplies, Lumber ; 
Californi ; dB ie ‘ ar Paint Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
2 aD enjarim wvz00re + at Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
Memorial Pre-Financing 


M-F 7:00 — 5:00 Sat 7:30 —-— 4:00 Cremation Veterans Information 
Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 


39 Warren Ave. Weston Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi « Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


GO Years of Drofessiouch Landscape (Couttraction 


Roe cecatlnes!| Trained Staff of Employees 


- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 
- Certified Hort iculturalists - Sanitary Engineers 


- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


ii 


; 
| 
' 
| Tree Services Excavation 
i 


- expert Ciimbine - Sepic Systems 
i Cterctiral & Apcthob-e- Lite Relacatc 
- SiruCcturai ®& ASESiMCoec =~ Uhity KeLIocanoN 
Drinin 5 be swes eres . 
FrUunne . Drainage DYStems 
: = ¥ ; yt ; 
thi uit free Reme im lank Removal 
24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance vig pene: 


| - Fertilizine Programs - Landscape De sii 
; 4 s 
; = Troe & Ghat Prhintne Spiteri 
' ALL Ce aFbil UA teeta bh he sch! 
Aer Tinta FOS, Aiba Fone 
> kdging & Bed Mainte: ance - Pi janting 
- Spring & Fal? Clean Ups - Lawn Installation 
- Lawn & Field Mc wing - irngation $ Systems e 
| -Snow Piowing & Sanding — - Poison Ivy Eradication Ol (ol Nn 
Street Sy ¥CeD: ing 


PRINTING SERVICES 


- Brick and Natural Stone ny 


- Custom Designed Stane Walls, Patios, Terraces Cool stuff to bring your brand to life! 
& Walks Ww; Bhi restone, Heldstor $ », Cob blestone, www.northpointprinting.com 


Brick & Granite 
DFICK & t:Fanite 


| (781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 


Find us on 


f Facebook 
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The cover picture was taken by Harold D. Smith 
on July 3 at Codman Farm. Families decorated 
a hay wagon for the upcoming parade. See 
page 15 for more pictures. 
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Cover: On July 3 at Codman Farm families decorated 
a hay wagon for the upcoming parade. 
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FARRINGTON MEMORIAL: 


A HIDDEN TREASURE 
By Betty Smith 


One of my favorite programs at the 
Council on Aging is the Lincoln Academy, 
which takes place in Bemis Hall on select 
Mondays (except in the summer). One topic 
that really grabbed my attention was a 
description of the programs for children 
aged five to thirteen that take place on the 
grounds of the Farrington Memorial here in 
town. The COA speakers were Susan 
Taylor, a member of the Board, and 
Executive Director Wendy Matusovich and 
Program Director Brianne Studer. 

They told quite a story. The 
Farrington Memorial was built on 89 
original acres of woodlands off Route 2 
eastbound. In July 1912 Farrington 
Memorial opened its doors to care for 
undernourished girls who needed a 
temporary stay in the countryside to 
recuperate. After WWII, the City 
Missionary Society ran a variety of 
programs there to benefit children and 


community residence supportive of young 
adults on the property. 

Today “ Farrington Memorial’s 
programs use the name Farrington Nature 
Linc,” notes their website. “Since 2001, the 
property has been primarily a summer field 
trip site for groups of children from low- 
income, urban communities in the Greater 
Boston area youth programs who visit fora 
day of exploring, learning and having fun in 
nature. Each visit is subsidized by donations 
so that funds are never a barrier to visiting. 
Most groups visiting Farrington pay only 
$1.00 per child for the day. 


adults. From 1977 to 2004 Gould Farm ran a 


Today Farrington’s mission 1s to 
enhance the well-being of children from 
low-income communities through a 
connection with the natural world. Their 75 
acres of woodlands, fields, and ponds are 
dedicated to providing respite and 
inspiration for children who might not 
otherwise have this opportunity. 
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Farrington envisions a world in which 
every child has access to nature; every child 
learns that nature is a powerful source of 
health and happiness; and every child 
believes that stewardship of nature 
strengthens communities. 


To better fulfill that mission, 
Farrington Nature Linc has currently 
expanded into year round programming. 
They have run successful programs during 
school vacation weeks. In February visiting 
children go snowshoeing and sledding most 
for the very first time or in April they track 
animals and investigate the vernal pools. 

“Our Farringtons’s current 75 acres in 
Lincoln are surrounded by the Cambridge 
Reservoir Watershed, conservation land and 
private homes. On the property is an 18th- 
century farmhouse that houses two tenants, a 
19"" century barn that holds a Nature 
Classroom, and a 22,000-square-foot 
dormitory built in 1912 that is presently not 
in use. 

“The goals of our programs are to 
give children: 

e The knowledge that time in nature 
can be safe and fun 


e The opportunity to learn about 
themselves and the natural world through 
play, discovery, and exploration 

e A connection to the natural world 
wider and more diverse than their immediate 
surroundings 
e The experience of a “Yes” place’ 


< 
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Susan Taylor offered to take me to see 
Farrington Nature Linc in action on a warm 
summer day. The afternoon we were there, 
the very first group of the summer was 
visiting. Malden Family Housing had 
brought a few children for an afternoon field 
trip. The children were rotating through the 
activities that Farrington offers, currently 
they were interacting with a chicken held by 
a Farrington youth staff member. It was that 
sort of a day. I saw boots lined up in the 
barn with or without mud on them. The 
children liked going through the woods and 
fields. They enjoyed the time there. Very 
relaxed. 

Lincoln contributes to the Farrington 
Memorial and Nature Linc in several ways. 
Metco students from the Lincoln Elementary 
School visit the site one day a week in 8 
week cycles. They go to Farrington for field 
trips and participate in nature curriculum on 
the school grounds (like making “machines” 
(see the website Nature Activities link for 
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instructions!) to take with them on walk in 
the woods. The Metco bus takes the children 
back to Boston. The First Parish Lincoln had 
a work day this Spring, helping the program 
gear up for warm weather activities in 
addition to awarding them the Preston Grant 
‘this year to winterize a portion of the barn 
for year round programming. 
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Farrington has a bilingual staff that 
guide visiting youth through activities on the 
property. Sometimes a group will stay for a 
camp out on the property but most groups 
are bussed from the inner city just for the 
day. Farrington allows children to hike in 
the woods in hope of finding, foxes, deer, 
coyotes, and rabbits in the woods. In the 
pond they look for crayfish, turtles, tadpoles, 
frog, and snakes. In the barn they make 
nature crafts with materials found on the 
property to take home with them. Codman 
Farm loans Farrington several goats each 
year that the children get to interact with. 
The kids like finding tracks, hiking and 
outdoor sleep overs They feel like they are 
standing in the natural world —not in 
classrooms. 

To raise funds to run more programs 
for under-served youth Farrington has 
starting running a Fairy Festival every 
spring. It is very popular with families as it 
allows for making fairy crafts like terrariums 
and fairy bells and participating in a guided 
hike through the woods. They do sell public 
tickets for this event and often sell out. 

Over the year many Lincolnites have 
served on their Board: Elliot Grabill, Pat 
Gray, Martha DeNormandie, Susan Taylor, 
Claire Pearmain, Susan Winship, Diane 
Haessler, Brooks Mostue, Sandra Bradlee, 
Jane Tierney and Susan Klem. 

The Farrington property is private and 
is not open to the public except for special 
events. You can schedule a tour of the 
property or programs by calling their office 
at 781 888 0868. You can also, so check 
their website farrringtonaturelinc.org for 
information on upcoming public events as 
well as some interesting nature projects you 
can enjoy with your children and 


grandchildren this summer. 
Photos supplied by Farrington Memorial. 
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TWO AMERICA’S CUP 12- 
METERS and a SUNFISH in 


HIGH WIND 
By Tim Barclay 


Blue sky, a good breeze, I was sailing out to 
the entrance of Narragansett Bay in a Sunfish to see 
if I could get a glimpse of the America’s Cup Race 
about to take place off shore and North of the 
entrance to the Bay. Just sail to the harbor entrance, 
that was my goal, but as I got there, I was 
overtaking a 40-foot yawl headed out to watch the 
race. A little Sunfish beating a 40 footer — that was 
too much to resist, and I kept sailing, passing her to 
leeward. Now would have been the time to turn 
around, but I was catching up to a 35 foot sloop 
ahead, the wind was picking up, and the sailing was 


| great. I looked ahead and could barely see a cluster 
_ of boats on the horizon — mind you, on a Sunfish, 
_ you are close to sea level, so the horizon is closer. 

| There were two 12-meter yachts contending for 
. 


the 1958 America’s Cup, Columbia defending 


against Sceptre from Britain, two 63-foot sleek 


; 


sloops about to race on a twenty-four mile course 


act Breton Reef, out where I was headed. The lure 
_of actually seeing them kept me going as the cluster 


| of boats on the horizon materialized in to a fleet: 


yachts, deep sea fishing boats, whale boats, and 


tourist boats, up to a hundred, strung out along the 
first leg of the Cup race. As I got near, I heard the 
_ bang of a gun and realizing that was the starting 


: 


gun, I headed for the middle of the first leg of the 
race to try to get there ahead of the two 12-meters. 
| Entering the maze of boats already there to watch, 


| boats blocked the wind and as they jockeyed for 


my sailing suddenly became a hardship: the large 
best viewing position their wakes kept rocking the 


| Sunfish from side to side. To get clear, I sailed on to 
| the racecourse. A whaleboat sped over, and an 


official raised his megaphone and ordered me to get 
off the racecourse. 
With one quick glimpse of the two 12-meters 


j} coming close-hauled, I reentered the washtub of 


observers. Maybe one of those big motorboats 
would take me aboard, but no, they were packed 
with watchers, including, I learned later, Senator J. 
F. Kennedy and his wife. And if welcomed aboard, 
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what about the Sunfish? No, the only option was to 
leave. There was no way I was going to see those 
two Cup contenders up close. 

Setting off for the harbor entrance, it was 
surprising how far away it was. The wind had 
continued to pick up, and with it there were waves 
building up as well. It was a close reach (wind 
direction about 60 degrees left of the bow), and in 
gusts I had to ease the sheet a little until there was a 
luff in the top of the sail. Then trim it back in when 
the gust passed. Leaning out, easing and trimming 
— it was hard sailing. After about twenty-five 
minutes, I noticed a motorboat also returning to 
harbor, but much closer to shore. Staring ahead, 
trying to make out any landmarks, I realized I was 
headed for Long Island Sound, not Narragansett 
Bay. Holy mackerel, no wonder that boat was 
closer to shore! 

Narragansett Bay was almost directly to 
leeward. Letting out the sail, I headed down wind. 
The wind was close to twenty miles per hour and 
the waves were two feet high. The Sunfish started 
planing off the top of a wave, skimming down in to 
the trough, and nose-diving in to the next wave. 
From planing to full stop, one of two things 
happened: either the bow was pushed to windward, 
the sail started luffing, and the Sunfish ended up 
broadside to the waves; or the bow rammed straight 
in to the next wave and the Sunfish capsized. Best 
of all was to try to keep either from happening. Ina 
Sunfish, you normally sit in the shallow cockpit 
where you can hold the tiller in one hand and the 
sheet in the other. But to try to keep the bow up and 
prevent the nosedive, I sat aft on the transom deck, 
a slippery area so I kept one foot tucked in the 
cockpit. 

It did not help. The Sunfish still nosedived and 
I almost slid off the transom. 

As the number of nose dives and capsizes 
increased, I got worried about how many times | 
could swim around, stand on the dagger board, right 
the Sunfish, climb back in, bail out any water, 
stretch to grab the tiller and the sheet, steer back 
down wind, and then plane off another wave 

I tried to think of alternatives to my plight. If I 
could get on the other tack, come about or gybe, 
then instead of going directly downwind, my course 
could be more like a giant slalom — reaches back 
and forth. But in a Sunfish in eighteen to twenty 
mile winds and two-foot waves, neither coming 
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about nor gybing was feasible. At the entrance to 
the Bay is the Whale Rock Light, a caisson 
replacing the original Lighthouse that was destroyed 
in the 1938 hurricane. If I could make it to there, 
perhaps I could crash the Sunfish on the rocks and 
wait for a passing boat to pick me up. Or maybe 
instead of sailing directly downwind to get into the 
harbor, I could head for the Beavertail peninsula 


with its rocky shore, probably crash the Sunfish on STONEGATE 
the rocks, wade ashore, go to someone’s cottage and 
ask to use their phone. r GARD E N S 


All these musings were for naught. As I got 
closer to the entrance, the wind and the waves 
lessened, and making it back to the beach became 
feasible. I relaxed, sailed on in and made a soft 
landing at the beach. Upon showing up at the front 
door, wet, bedraggled and exhausted, I received an 
exasperated greeting from my wife: “Where in the 
world have you been? You went off at 10 this 
morning, saying you were just going for a short sail, 
and here it is almost 4 o’clock.” 
©2016 by Tim Barclay 
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WILL THE PRINTED 
WORD SURVIVE? 


By Jay Daly, Librarian 


Reprinted from the Lincoln Review, July-August 
1982 


; 

) 

: 

| 

(From Mr. Daly's introductory remarks for the 

Wednesday Morning at the Library program last 
April 14, on "Books at Publishing in the 80's.") 

PW's "Year In Review" article fe 1981 was 

| subtitled "A Tough Time For Publishers". This seems 

| to be a kind of annual pronouncement for the 
publishing industry, like a State of the Union address 

| where the keynote is, instead Of prosperity, gloom. 

Of course there is precedent for this. People 

have been forecasting the death of the book for nearly 

as long as they've been clamoring on about the end of 

) the world. Neither has happened as yet, although I 

_ understand that we were. very close recently, when a 

- certain Wednesday aligned itself with Jupiter or 

something of that sort. Prophets of doom in the book 
industry are lucky they don't have to wait for 
Wednesday or Jupiter; they can make their 

_ predictions whenever they please. 

| First there was the threat posed by motion 

pictures and the radio; these, no doubt, would make 
reading passé, an activity for the rural poor, perhaps, 
those without electricity or a local Bijou. It didn't 

| 


Next came television. Surely no one would 
| bother to read a book when there was a veritable 
' cornucopia of entertainment, stimulation, education, 
Red Skelton and general all-round enrichment at the 
slightest flick of the TV dial? Somehow, despite the 
cornucopia (which turned out to have more corn than 
copia ), books survived. Prospered. 

The microfilm and computer revolutions came 
next. Far-sighted technocrats predicted---yes, once 
again---the demise of the printed word as we know it. 
There was no cornucopia here, though---at least not in 
the sense of free-flowing abundance. Instead it was the 
reduction of entire Libraries, each page of every book, 
into small. rectangles of microfiche whose entire bulk 
would fit inside a common band-aid box. The band- 
aid box, in effect, would replace the Library. 
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It didn't happen of course. If it had, Town 
Offices could have moved here ... and saved a lot of 
time and money. No, the Library remains, 
principally because it was discovered humans had a 
sort of built-in resistance to curling up in bed with a 
fifty-pound microfiche reader and a band-aid box. 
And even if they didn't object to that---God knows 
there are some people with strange habits-~-the 
microfiche hurt their eyes. You could go blind 
reading that stuff over an extended period of time. 
Books---at least books printed on paper thick 
enough to conceal the print on the other side of the 
page---neither weighed fifty pounds (with a few 
exceptions) nor did irreparable damage to the 
reader's eyesight. Once again, books and print 
publishing emerged triumphant. 

Computers may yet have their impact on the 
publishing industry, but at this time it seems that 
their effect may be more positive than negative. 
Computers can set type and modernize distribution 
and help with text-editing and do a number of other 
tasks that it used to take writers and publishers and 
booksellers much longer to do. 

No, it seems that in the '80's the attack upon 
book publishing may come, not from without, not 
from competing technologies, but from within. If we 
listen to the Cassandras of the '80’s , book 
publishing will not be supplanted, it will self- 
destruct. 

Of course, none of these people mean self- 
destruct literally. What they really mean is that the 
old, traditional, high-minded, editor-dominated 
publishing houses, houses that took chances on 
unknown authors, and published books of limited 
interest but special excellence, these houses are 
finished. Or nearly so. 

One of the first of these new prophets of doom 
was Thomas Whiteside, who wrote a three-part 
article in the New Yorker late in 1980, in which he 
announced "the blockbuster syndrome", a disease of 
publishing that manifests itself by an inflated, and 
wholly thoughtless, bidding-up of the price of sure- 
fire best sellers into the range of $3 million for 
Judith Krantz's Princess Daisy, or $2.5 million for 
Mario Puzo's Fool's Die (I think that that was the 
title, but it was such a blockbuster that I really can't 
be sure). Mr. Whiteside, by the way, subsequently 
published his three-part article in book form, a 
curious move for someone who is arguing the 
imminent mortality of the book industry. 
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In any case, Whiteside quotes Morton 
Janklow, Mrs. Krantz's agent, on the subject of his 
"orchestration" of another book: 

"Take our representation of Linda 
Goodman's Love Signs. I went to Europe 
just for the purpose of auctioning off the 
foreign right s to Love Signs. We got a 
monumental price for them. That then 
keyed in to my auction here of the 
paperback rights, for which Fawcett paid 
two and a quarter million dollars. The 
auction keyed in to a huge price that the 
Ladies' Home Journal paid for the serial 
rights to Love Signs, with full front-cover 
treatment. All this was part of the 
orchestration to make Love Signs the giant 
book it became.” 

Love Signs was such a giant book---to repeat 
Mr. Janklow's adjective, that Fawcett, the fortunate 
paperback publisher, went broke. This giant book 
seems to have sat on it. 

Another sign of the times is the corporate 
take-over. The day of the independent publisher, we 
are told, is gone. Publishers are now owned by rail- 
roads and record companies. This is not entirely 
true, of course, and we have with us on the panel two 
people---Ruth Hapgood and Paul Brooks---with 
strong ties to one of the few houses to resist the 
corporate take-over: Houghton Mifflin. 

In 1978, Houghton Mifflin successfully 
prevented a take-over by Western Pacific, a railroad 
company. I personally think that Houghton Mifflin 
ought to take over Amtrak; God knows they need 
somebody to help. 

Simon & Schuster, on the other hand, a large 
and reputable house, is a subsidiary of Gulf & 
Western. Other subsidiaries of Gulf & Western 
include: the Fred Campbell Auto Supply Co., St. 
Louis; General Plastics, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Paramount Pictures, Inc., the South Puerto Rico 
Sugar Co.; Desilu Productions; the Madison Square 
Garden Corporation, and the Schrafft Candy 
Company. You can fix your car, take in a Knicks 
game, go to the movies or stay home and watch "I 
Love Lucy" re-runs, eat chocolate Easter bunnies 
while reading the latest Margaret Atwood book, and 
never leave the clutches of Gulf & Western 

Richard Snyder, president of S & S, doesn't 
mind this. In his words, "Size is not necessarily bad; 
it's not necessarily good; it's just what it is. And that 


being a part of a conglomerate doesn't make a 
goddamn bit of difference to how you publish, And if 
the truth be told, you're far better off being a part of 
a conglomerate, with its cbecks and balances, than 
you are in the hands of an individual owner." The 
people at Houghton Mifflin---authors, editors, and 
stockholders--disagree. 

Another new problem is the so-called Thor 
Power Tool decision, a decision increasing the rate of 
taxation of inventory. Publishers need a large 
inventory of backlist items if they are going to keep 
their classic books in print, or, an even more fragile 
item, that book that sells maybe three or four 
hundred copies a year, steady but unspectacular. The 
Thor decision, which was based on drill bits and 
jigsaws, has been applied as well to inventories of 
books. They are now taxed at full market value, 
rather than the write-down value they enjoyed until 
1981. Unless Thor is modified by legislation, we will 
see books go out of print more quickly and we will see 
books go out of print permanently. If these books had 
something to offer to future generations, even small 
insights, they will be lost right along with the Thor 
Power Tool Company's drill bits. 

All of this, along with the pressures of inflation 
and recession, threaten the book industry but have 
brought it no closer to doom then the earlier threats 
of motion pictures and television. The printed word, it 
appears, will survive. The only unanswered question 
at this point is what---in terms of quality and 
permanence---this survival will cost. 


Your LR editors cannot resist commenting on this 
piece. First, the Thor decision stands and books do go 
out of print more quickly but readers need not worry 
about a dearth of books, some of them in the form of e- 
books to be sure. The number of books published 
annually has skyrocketed now that everyone who 
fancies him/herself a writer can bang out published 
books by the score. Books in electronic format now 
answer the out-of-print conundrum; they will live as 
long computers, which seem to be here for the long 
haul. So, to paraphrase Mark Twain (we looked it up), 
the demise of the printed word has been greatly 
exaggerated. 
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“JOINING” LINCOLN: AN INTERVIEW WITH 
NAINGYZUIEEICEON hE JON OF GIVIC 
ENGAGEMENT 


By Carolyn Bottum, Director, Lincoln Council on Aging 


“You don’t move to Lincoln, you join 
Lincoln,” a Lincoln Selectman once said to Nancy 
Zuelke, summing up the importance of civic 
engagement to all that makes Lincoln the town that 
it is. In fact, Lincoln has upwards of 30 private 
organizations that residents can join, including 
everything from gardening to local history to green 
technology to the arts and more. In addition, the 
Town has more than 40 boards, committees, and 
commissions to which residents can bring their 
interests, expertise, time, and talent. Each year, this 
essential aspect of Lincoln’s sense of community 1s 
celebrated through the Bright Light Award, given at 
the Annual Town Meeting to someone who has 


contributed extraordinarily to the town. Nancy was 


the Bright Light Award winner for 2016 and for 
many good reasons. 
Nancy began working for the Town in 1973, 


becoming the Town Clerk in 1984, a post she held 
for 21 years until retirement. After this, she began 


to volunteer in the Town Clerk’s Office through the 
Senior Tax Work-Off Program, which she still does 
to this day. In addition, she is Secretary of the 


Friends of the Lincoln Council on Aging and has 
served in the Lincoln Historical Society. She and 
her late husband Larry have both been active in the 


Lincoln Minute Men, and he was also an alternate 
on the Historical Commission. Nancy attends 
Annual Town Meeting and other important town 
meetings every year, as well as attending and 


- supporting town celebrations like July 4 and 


Memorial Day. 

Like many Lincoln residents, Nancy and 
Larry first became involved in Lincoln through their 
children. She began to get involved in Lincoln when 
“TI was asked to be a den mother.” Later she 
volunteered to help out with afterschool skiing on 
deNormandie Hill, a role she greatly enjoyed. 
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What is it that keeps Nancy volunteering? It’s 
Lincoln’s people. “Working with people and seeing 
what people are doing, that’s what I missed about 
being the Town Clerk so I’ve tried to find other 
ways to be with people,” Nancy says. 

Nancy acknowledges that finding time to be 
involved in the town isn’t always easy. “I know that 
young families just moving to town are so busy. My 
son used to tell us that he didn’t know how we did 
all that we did. We had a house that needed a lot of 
work. Larry worked every day. I was home till | 
began working at Mass Audubon, and Larry later 
became a director there. You always hear that if you 
want something done, ask a busy person. You just 
make your priorities,” she says. 


COMMUNITY CONVERSATIONS 

“Community” is, in many ways, a definition of 
Lincoln, and also a value, a resource, and a word 
that is heard often around town as we talk with one 
another about who we are, what we hope to always 
be, and what we would like to create together. We 
are both lucky to be part of many conversations 
about community, and, thus, we would like to share 
some of the many ways that Lincoln residents 
express themselves about what “community” means 
to them and invite everyone to join in the 
discussion. We hope you enjoy this series of articles 
about what some of your fellow residents are up to 
as we create community together. Please add your 
comments, and let us know if you have an idea for 
an article. 
Jacquelin Apsler, Lincoln resident and Executive 
Director, Domestic Violence Services Network, Inc., 
and Carolyn Bottum, Director, Lincoln Council on 
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lone LINCOLN CROSSING 


Your one stop for full service hair care! 


Formally Salon 160 


Ne cue ’ 160 Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 
s0"e oS 781-259-9177 


We have a new name and a new look! 
Weige, Donna, Kim and Maria 
are still here to care for your hair! 
Stop in to see our new look, 
shop in our new accessories boutique, 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 
| look forward to meeting you! 


Peggy Nazzaro 
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Preparing the Codman Farm July 4" Float 


The families working on the float and riding on it in the parade include : 

Lucy and Russell or the Reiner kids, Stevenson family, O’Connor family, Jacobs family, 
and Paige Taunton-Rigby , Cadence and Montana Mitchell or as the Mitchell family 
They gave permission to be mentioned 
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It’s not just our Quality Products, it’s our Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes our customers feel they have found the RIGHT 


PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies — candles — flashlights — batteries - sump pumps — garden 
supplies — Benjamin Moore & California Paints — bird food — refill propane tanks ~ lumber — 
mason supplies — bark mulch - sand — crushed stone — Keurig K-cups — Cuisinart appliances - 
hardware 

M-F 7:00-5:00 Sat 7:30-4:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 39 Warren Ave. Weston 


2016-subscription form 


Please look at the address label on the back cover. 
If you forgot and it is time for you to renew, fill out this renewal form and send us a check. 
Renewal Form 
Name expiration date 2015/ 
Street Address 
City. State, Zip Code 
One year $20 Two-year $35 


Thank you for supporting the Lincoln Review 
Betty and Jeanne 


The Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O. Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773-6245 
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My Stuff 


By Susan Isbell 
Stuff, stuff, everywhere there is Stuff. 
No matter where I look there is Stuff. 
There is stuff on the kitchen table. 
There is stuff on the kitchen counter. 
There is even stuff on my closet floor. 


Where, you might ask, does my stuff land most of the time? And my reply is: it lands on the 
table next to my lounge chair because I sit there 70% of the time. 


Why do you have so much stuff? You might ask, I have no idea is my reply. 

Most of my stuff comes through the mail and lands on the kitchen counter to be sorted out in 
time. You may wonder why not sort the mail at the time since it only takes a few minutes of your 
time? I have no idea, is again my reply. 

I pick up Stuff as I travel about with the hopes that I might read it sometime, but that sometime 
never seems to arrive and there sits my Stuff piled inches high, waiting for my eyes to read it 
at a more quiet time. 

How do you plan to handle your stuff you may ask? 

One pile at a time 

in small measures of time, 

ten, twenty or even thirty minutes at a time 


so that My Stuff will diminish with time 


Because, like the tortoise, I will slowly succeed, and become the winner, over my stuff that | 
know I can be. 


©2016 by Susan Isbell 
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Coldwell Banker 
Residential Brokerage 
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219 Sandy Pond Road, LINCOLN 213 Sandy Pond Road, LINCOLN 
$985,000 $1,275,000 


5 Hilliard Road, LINCOLN 
$1,499,000 


Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson pantie Cotoni Raisa Gutu Susan Law 
617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 617-314-4255 508-954-7753 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise *¢ Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 
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61 Sandy Pond Road, LINCOLN 7 Silver Hill Road, LINCOLN 
$2,100,000 $2,795,000 


140 Lincoln Road, LINCOLN 
$489,900 


Stacy Osur Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault Jeff Morgenstern 


s J = Manager/SVP 
781-724-3513 508-259-4495 781-259-1822 617-285-4255 781-864-1393 617-686-8618 


Me (ae fi 


www. NewEnglandVioyes.com oS: PH 


aa HOME LOANS 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE | 28 2) and operated by NRT LLC RED247. “All Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage listings may not appear on the above websites. 
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Coming Home to Modernism 


On June 1, 2000, I returned to 
Lincoln after working my entire professional 
career in Washington, DC, and moved into my 
parents' house. For some reason I think it was a 
Thursday. Before sundown, I had a new zip code 
and phone number. The next morning I[ had started 
a new life. 

Somewhere in the mid-thirties, my 
fledgling-architect father rode out from 
Cambridge, where he and mom had an apartment. 
He climbed a high hill on the old Pollard land 
overlooking Hobbs Brook Reservoir, and eased 
himself gingerly up into a tree. There he shaded 
his eyes, looked south over the far water. He liked 
what he saw. He had a dream of living in Lincoln. 
So he bought all of two acres at $500 a pop and 
designed and built his first house, a modernist 
brick and flat-roof aerie, for him-self and his 
growing family. When we moved in, it was 1937, 
the year my identical twin sisters were born. He 
was just in time. 

I didn't know it then, but we were living in 
Lincoln's first modernist house, built one year 
before Gropius' well-known 1938 home on Baker 
Bridge Road. All "us chillin," as my southern 
mother referred to us, knew at the time was that the 
house was a home we loved. We grew up in this 
house. Dad worked most of his life in his study, and 
it was comforting to see him hunched over his 
drafting table. When he was there, all was right 
with the world. Mom, who'd come north from 
Georgia to marry, learned to cook (oh my, yes), 
made many friends, hosted her Southern Ladies 
bridge club in the living room, and raised her three 
children. We kids had our birthday parties, broke 
windows, hid from enemies, licked the bowl, and 
warmed our hands under mom's arms after racing 
home through icy woods from skating afternoons 
on Kelly's (later Osborne's) pond. Home was 
sanctuary, haven, warm. Home was our parents, 
and our parents were home. There was no 
difference. 
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By Henry B. Hoover, Jr. 


When my sisters and I grew up and moved 
away, we'd show up at the door many times, just as 
often as we could. We got to know our parents as 
adults. I wish we'd known them even better, while 
there was still the opportunity to do so. During 
these later times, Mom would say, "Well, Herb" 
(my father was Henry, like me, but he inexplicably 
went by Herb), "they don't think we're so bad after 
all." I wish we'd fully earned that compliment. A 
good son does better than to tolerate or take his 
good parents for granted. He will find the time, 
seize the opportunity, to sit down with his parents 
and ask them about their lives. While some of this 
naturally rubbed off from simply being together, it 
was never enough, and with each passing year, now 
that our parents are gone, the sense of frustration 
and loss from not doing this grows keener. In 
particular, I want to know how my father came to 
be a modernist architect. 

Dad didn't talk much about himself. He 
wrote even less. I keep a file of his letters to me 
when I was in Washington, and those letters, in 
their passing commentary and copious illustrations 
(I hounded him, a superb draftsman, for these), 
reveal more about this man than any publication or 
remembered talk at the kitchen table. I'd give my 
right eye teeth to hear from him why he chose to 
live in Lincoln, how he came to design a modernist 
house in a town that had as yet no modernist 
houses, and tell about the problems he must have 
had getting both his house approved for 
construction and a contractor willing to build it. 

Nothing in Dad’s pre-architectural career 
provides a ready clue to the answers to these 
questions. He was schooled in Beaux-Art at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Design (GSD) a 
decade before Walter Gropius arrived from 
Germany to rejuvenate the GSD with Bauhaus-style 
modernism. His first job was as noted landscape- 
architect Fletcher Steele's right hand man, 
sensitively and sometimes extravagantly illumi- 
nating the grounds of well-to-do estates with 
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striking if decidedly un-rnodernist features. Only 
when he left Fletcher to inaugurate his own career 
with his first residential commission--his own 
house--does modernism suddenly appear in his 
work. He remained a modernist to the end, 
designing over fifty houses in Lincoln and envi- 
rons, some as far afield as New Hampshire and 
Georgia. 

These questions haunt me as I comb shreds 
of memory and bits of paper for answers from a 
most reticent and unassuming man. When asked by 
a Lincoln interviewer what made a modern house, 
his reply, delivered in his characteristically dry 
humor, was, 'My house with indoor plumbing." 
He's no longer around for me to ask him to 
elaborate, and when he was around, I chose not to 
ask. | remember coming home one day from 
college to see the house completely torn up, in the 
throes of a major renovation. Mom had asked him 
for a new kitchen. He not only gave her a new 
kitchen. He ripped up the entire house's linoleum 
floors and installed then innovative radiant heating 
under acres of flagstone artistically laid down both 
‘inside and outside the house by some ancient Italian 
‘stonemason whose craft followed him into the 
| grave. I remember stepping over the miles of 
“copper pipe that caught the afternoon sun before 
being entombed in flagstone. There are 
photographs, even, of us standing in this detritus of 
construction. I said nothing. | remember walking 
with Dad over the mess of other major construction 
“sites of his houses. I asked nothing. I recall his 
talking with contractors as he dealt on the ground 
with engineering issues that were raised by his 
designs. What were these issues? Why were they 
‘raised? Nothing. that I didn't ask him the questions 
that now infest my brain partly explains my current, 
post-retirement interest in modernism. 

My cavalier acceptance of his work wasn't 
for lack of admiration. Indeed, I was jealous of my 
father all during college, even to the point of not 
speaking to him, at least substantively. I learned 
from Mom, way after the fact, that this puerile 
situation caused him much anguish. Of course Dad 
would never admit it to me. I knew he was 
successful, and this contrasted with my 
programmed collegiate angst. He sacrificed dearly 
to give me an invaluable academic environment. 
Why didn't I pay him back with the very 
questioning he and Mom gave me four academic 
years to develop? I "grew up" soon after and 
became his friend again. At least that's one 
consolation. Those were tough years for him. 
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When Dad died in 1989, we had to decide, 
my sisters and I, what to do about the house. | 
wasn't ready to retire from Government work in 
Washington, so I was reluctant to move up here and 
take over the property. One sister lived in Lincoln, 
in a house substantially redesigned by Dad, so they 
were happy where they were. The other sister was 
ensconced in England. We arranged for a number 
of renters to come in and hold the house in our 
name until we decided what to do. A decade went 
by. Then I retired from Government. It became 
increasingly apparent to us that renting was all 
wrong, that the house was suffering. It was a 
modernist house, but it wasn't being treated by or 
appreciated as one by the renters. Dad had even 
designed his own furniture to fit in this house, some 
of which we still have, thank goodness, and most of 
it was stashed in the basement. That was it. If Dad 
was no longer around to talk to in person, he was 
there in the house he built. I felt him in these 
spaces. For the first time in my life, I felt I was 
talking to him. And he to me. I had to move. 

Even the Government nicely cooperated by 
offering buy-outs for early retirement, and I took it. 
I packed my Subaru with everything that didn't fit 
onto the moving van, and on June 1, 2000, I came 
to Lincoln for the last time. I won't forget opening 
the door and walking in. I was two when that door 
was first opened. 

There were growing pains. My furniture 
didn't seem right, the house was in pretty bad 
shape, the landscape even worse. Could Dad come 
back, just for a tiny bit, to tell us what to do, what 
would work? We still had his dining room table 
and round marble table. With family working 
together, we brought the place back as I think he 
would have liked. I uncovered Mother's garden, cut 
down trees that had grown up and obscured 
Father's view of the reservoir, repainted and 
reglazed the place. It was hard to replace the 
aluminum window frames that Father had installed 
in the fifties. Wouldn't this destroy the integrity of 
the house design? It is fine. The design is intact. 
And the house is much more efficient for the new 
windows. Most importantly, we feel it's what he 
would have done. 

"The design is intact." That phrase sums up 
my growing awareness of the house's incalculable 
value to our family and me. As I passed through, 
cooked, slept, cleaned and entertained in Dad's 
house, I became fascinated with modernism itself. 
If this house was a historical gem in the modernist 
canon, what about other houses of similar design? 
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If by moving into this house I'd saved it from 
demolition, what about other like houses? Are they 
also threatened? These half-baked thoughts took a 
little time to achieve anything close to a nexus of 
fear and concrete action. These concerns are the 
main drivers of my post-retirement life. 

Then, about five years ago we saw one of 
Dad's houses torn down. It was the Edgar Moor 
house that overlooked Route 2 as you motor west 
from Cambridge toward Tabor Hill. Like Dad's 
best houses, it fit perfectly into the landscape. 
Some of us will remember its white block gently 
protruding from a high Tabor Hill promontory. It 
seemed to belong there. My sister and I took 
photographs of that house before it was torn down, 
to be replaced by a mansion. We are still taking 
photographs of Dad's houses. Like most of 
Lincoln's modernism, which is not protected by 
legal restriction or owner agreement, these homes, 
from the thirties, forties, fifties and beyond, sit 
uneasily under a Damoclean sword that swings 
from a single thread of the tragic effect of 
unawareness. 

I've returned to Lincoln to live in and 
restore my father's house. But more than that, I 
feel I've come back to connect with Lincoln's 
character. The Town is rich in old houses and farms 
that supported a family's livelihood, pastures 
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and barns that nurtured and stored grain. But 
Lincoln needs greater awareness of its rich heritage 
of not-so-old homes, modernist, other smaller 
places that have personality and character, and that 
define Lincoln's special flavor and quality of life. 

I'm almost done with restoring 154 Trapelo 
Road. I'm involving myself in preservation groups 
and activities. I've become a guide at Gropius 
House. I've met and am working with some 
wonderful Lincoln people, birds-of-a-feather who 
are driven by the same preservationist instincts. I'm 
slowly--too slowly--I fear-gathering material for a 
book that documents Dad's life and work. 

These are the things that arise from the brick 
and oak, the glass and flagstone of my Dad's house. 
These are great open-plan spaces, and it's so fine to 
move within them just as Dad planned. The hill still 
gets the breeze from the reservoir, the trees still 
shade the terrace, the walls are still strong and 
warm in the sun, and the view over the water is still 
what Dad saw when he climbed that tree and 
gasped, Yes, this is what I want. 

He's here in this house. Being and doing 
these things with family and friends helps me make 
up for all the times I didn't really talk to Dad. 

We're talking now. 


Copyright 2016 Henry B. Hoover, Jr. 

This article was first printed in Lincoln by Lincoln, 
reflections on a Massachusetts Town at 250, Page 
380. 


For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach..... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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The Courage and Hope to Do 
the Wrong Thing 


By Rebecca Tedeschi 


Independence laces the general perception 
‘of America, yet the standards forming the term 
“American” often restrict or dictate lifestyles. 
‘Throughout history, the looming force of America’s 
selective acceptance has instigated people into its 
mold. In response, emotions ranging from 
frustration to suffering steer the American journey, 
a struggle that tests the relationship binding the 
country to its people. As one questions the standard 
value set, numerous flaws become clear. Ethically 
going against common teachings and following 
one’s own value set requires a large reserve of 
innocent hope, which appears throughout literature, 
as well as life, in various amounts. Those 
undergoing the journey are still lead by “American- 
taught” morals, such as love for their country, 
protection of those around them, or a need for 
freedom. On the Road by Jack Kerouac, The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain, 
and Giovanni's Room by James Baldwin tell stories 
about journeys led by people facing dissatisfaction. 
By connecting with literature, one can recognize 
how individual Americans explore the society-built 
barriers between themselves and fulfillment. 

As Dean Moriarty regales his traveling 
companions with childhood memories, he recalls 
“When I got to LA I was so starved for milk and 
cream I| got a job in a dairy and the first thing I did I 
drank two quarts of heavy cream and puked.” This 
description serves as an analogy for the journey 
detailed in On the Road. The Beat Generation goes 
against society’s norms to explore America seeking 
meaning and beauty, as promised by the 
romanticized impression reinforced in culture and 
media. Dean and Sal begin their journey eager for a 
heavy dose of America’s offerings. During their 
travels, they grow disappointed as their many 
experiences across the country reveal only an 
artificial backdrop. Instead of becoming 
enlightened, they grow overloaded with experiences 
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that make them feel out of place, including parties, 
day jobs, marriage, and confrontation with the 
police. The use of language reinforces this message. 
Dean’s starvation for milk and cream brings to mind 
scenic agriculture and wilderness, while the phrase 
“two quarts of heavy cream” brings to mind a 
processed liquid, laced with artificial preservatives, 
poured from a plastic, brightly colored carton, 
which can be likened to the presence of industry 
commercialism in America. In addition, the imagery 
expresses the theme of a hunger or an expectation 
of satisfaction met with disenchantment and disgust. 
Despite this, they continue traveling because Dean’s 
and Sal’s efforts have the same lifespan as their 
hopes. 

Huckleberry Finn writes a letter to the 
owner of Jim, the runaway slave who accompanies 
him on his escape from town. Huck hopes to send 
the letter, which details Jim’s location, to redeem 
himself and prove that he is good person, but he 
can’t suppress recent memories of his journey: 

I see Jim before me...standing my watch on 

top of his’n, stead of calling me, so I could 

go on sleeping...and [he] would always call 
me honey, and pet me, and do everything he 
could think of for me...and then I happened 
to look around, and see that paper...I studied 

a minute, sort of holding my breath, and 

then says to myself: ‘All right, then, Ill go 

to hell.’—and tore it up. 
Huck resigns himself to a lifestyle the majority will 
regard as “wicked.” He rejects the morals 
disseminated throughout American culture because 
he is incapable of the required betrayal. Because of 
the time period, society’s values teach him that 
turning Jim in 1s the right thing to do. Despite his 
desires to act acceptably, however, Huck’s true, 
instinctively rooted moral values prevent him from 
following the rules. Through Huck’s untouched 
innocence, which makes him an outcast among the 
townspeople, Twain shows the distortion in 
America’s common lessons. Huck’s experiences 
with the real people hidden behind enforced bias 
keep him from blindly repeating those lessons. The 
flashback images highlight Jim’s paternal 
dedication toward Huck, whose entire life has 
lacked positive parental figures. The caring and 
acceptance encourage Huck’s journey, allowing him 
to continue away from his hometown, the site of his 
dissatisfaction. Furthermore, the language in the 
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passage suggests someone receiving a vision, which 
plays off of Biblical motifs. This scene has an ironic 
contrast with the religious lessons shared among the 
townspeople, their references for moral rules. The 
parallel emphasizes that Huck’s lifestyle is his 
alternative to the town’s conventional idea of virtue. 
Huck’s decisions come from his own beliefs, while 
the townspeople’s values have become empty ritual. 
Right after David ends his relationship with 
Giovanni, he finds himself unable to feel his own 
pain: ““...my mind was empty—or it was as though 
my mind had become one enormous, anaesthetized 
wound. I thought only, One day I'll weep for this. 
One of these days I'll start to cry. The simile holds 
products of David’s nationality. As an American 
expatriate, David fears becoming an outcast by the 
standards with which he grew up. Even in Paris, 
David puts a mental block on his emotions as a 
means of self-protection. He tries to force himself to 
fit the American mold. This is shown affecting his 
decisions most in the moment he leaves Giovanni’s 
room. In an anaesthetized wound, the lack of pain 
does not imply a lack of damage. On the contrary, 
more serious injuries or procedures require 
anesthetic. Since David’s mind numbs itself at this 
moment, it has clear significance to him: leaving 
Giovanni gives David a vast amount of unfelt grief. 
Additionally, the numbness potentially conceals 
knowledge of the wound becoming damaged 
further. Hiding his grief enables David’s decisions 
to deal further damage without him knowing it. 
Focused on his panicked determination to remain 
acceptable, he ignores the pain he causes himself. 
When feeling returns to an anaesthetized area, the 
pain is sharper than usual because the body needs to 
acclimate that area to sensory feeling. David’s 
anguish and shame make intense, destructive 
appearances that form the theme of the entire novel. 
He struggles to endure feeling them because of the 
time he spends anaesthetized by America to his 
emotions. The concept of an empty mind is a cliché 
expression; overuse has rendered it meaningless. 
Therefore, when David corrects himself and 
replaces it with an accurate description, he becomes 
more genuine. Restraining from his genuine need 
causes David’s suffering, so by admitting his actual 
experience David shows progression on the 
American journey. While the novel describes the 
anguish that comes with accepting America’s 
limitations, David gains fighting resolve during his 
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reflection. By the close of Giovanni’s Room, David 
has acknowledged his clash with his country. 

America, glorified for freedom and 
patriotism, comes with social rules that limit its 
acceptance. Distress from the pressure around strict, 
often arbitrary values appears in many people’s 
stories. Literature communicates the darkness 
endured during the American journey, as well as the 
strength required to reinvent the guidelines of one’s 
lifestyle. Individuals tell their stories through 
literature in order to be relieved of them. To 
showcase the darkness, twisted irony and desolate 
imagery run in thick veins throughout people’s 
retellings. American authors share an appreciation 
for one’s suffering. The American dream is about 
taking full control over the quality of one’s own 
life, and truly independent decisions require both 
inspiration and the willingness to become an 
outcast. The most unmistakably American heroes 
share a consistent theme: initial discrimination by 
American society because of the challenge they 
present it. By following their own value sets, those 
undertaking the journey become more trustworthy 
due to their independence from outside influences. 
Those who expend the energy and emotion into 
embarking on the American journey display 
boundless hope for their country. 
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Jeanne here: We are pleased to publish this 
essay written by our summer intern Rebecca 
Tedeschi of Concord. A senior in high school, she 
enjoys reading, writing and interviewing, so expect 
to see her around Lincoln this summer. Her essay is 
especially timely, given two events: The Fourth of 
July patriotic celebration versus the single sniper in 
Dallas who has threatened the movement by 
thousands of peaceful Black Lives Matter marchers. 


Copyright 2016 Rebecca Tedeschi 
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Library Reopens on Thursday 


Evenings 
By Barbara Myles 


Due to budget cuts in 1992, Thursday evenings 
were dropped from the library’s schedule. That meant 
that the library was only open on Monday and 
Wednesday evenings. Over the years since then we have 
added more evening programs to the point where it is 
difficult to find an open slot to present another program 
or host a community meeting. 

The library has been saving money on energy 
costs in recent years by taking a number of actions. For 
example, we moved from oil heating to natural gas 
heating during the summer of 2010. The Green Energy 
Technology Committee got a grant from the state’s 
Green Communities Grant Program for an energy 
management system that was installed at the library 
during the summer of 2011. The attic of the original 
library building was insulated during the summer of 
2014. 

The Trustees agreed that restoring Thursday 
evening hours would be a good way of using some of the 
energy savings, so we requested this schedule change 
during last year’s budget meetings with the Finance 
Committee. Not only were they supportive of our 
request, they also asked that the library be open on 
Saturdays during the summer. It’s great to hear Lincoln 
residents say that they want the library open more hours. 
Stay tuned. We may have another schedule change in 
2017! 

To celebrate the reopening of the library on 
Thursday evenings we had a Throwback Thursday event 
with a 1992 theme on July 7. Thursday evening hours at 
the library were cut in 1992 so our Throwback Thursday 
had a 1992 theme. We showed the movie, “A League of 
Their Own” (starring Tom Hanks and Geena Davis). 
People were encouraged to wear 1992 fashions such as 
overalls, Air Jordan sneakers, and neon wind breakers 
but nobody did. 

Do you remember 1992? The U.S. economy 
was recovering from a brief recession. H.W. Bush, Bill 
Clinton, and Ross Perot ran for President. Remember 
“it’s the economy stupid”? The breakup of Yugoslavia 
into Slovenia and Croatia began. Prince Charles and 
Princess Diana separated. Some popular books were: 
The Pelican Brief by John Grisham, The English Patient 
by Michael Ondaatje, and Men are From Mars, Women 
are From Venus by John Gray, Ph.D. Some of the 
popular musicians were: Bonnie Raitt, Eric Clapton, 
REM, and U2. 
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The library is open Monday, Wednesday, and 
now Thursday evenings. Be a night owl and spend an 
evening at the library with us! 

Copyright 2016 by Barbara Myles 


L. S. Hilton, Maestra 


Reviewed by Jeanne Bracken 

Maestra by L. S. (Lisa) Hilton appears to be a 
first novel by an experienced journalist, art critic and 
broadcaster who was raised in England, has lived in Key 
West, New York, Paris and Milan, and is now based in 
London. Her book follows an inexperienced, somewhat 
naive underling at a Major Art Auction House who loses 
her job after uncovering an apparent fake painting being 
sold as the real thing. 

Of course it wasn’t an error at all, and the story 
carries on throughout Europe (see above for the places 
she has lived and write into the story) as she gains 
expertise and experience by collecting rich and famous 
patrons, swindles art collectors around the Continent, 
tangles with organized crime and, oh yeah, is involved in 
several murders. Along the way she insinuates her way 
through the swinging demimonde of European sex clubs 
in excruciating detail. The book is not for the faint- 
hearted or prudish. 

Hilton’s novel is billed as “the thinking 
woman’s Fifty Shades of Grey.” | couldn’t say, since | 
didn’t get past the first chapter in the first book of that 
bestselling but amateurish trilogy. 

Maestra is a thriller that bounces all over the map, 
engages a raft of unsavory characters doing nefarious 
deeds (not all of them sexual), and strews bodies around 
classy resorts in Europe. 

The main character, Judith Rashleigh (wink 
wink nudge nudge) gets even and gets rich in the 
process. From her humble start as a low-level employee 
on the fringes of the high-powered art world, she evolves 
into a savvy, well-traveled and very dangerous young 
woman. The transformation starts when she begins 
moonlighting in a sex club and continues as she rides the 
wave of art fraud through Europe. Despite her initial 
poverty, she does not travel budget-class. Think yachts. 

If you are looking for a totally believable novel 
about the European art scene, you should probably 
skip this one. But if you are up for a beach read that 
moves fast and travels faster, Hilton’s Maestra 
might be just your ticket to ride. 
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THE AGE OF CASTLES 


This article appeared originally in the Lincoln Review, Volume II, Number 2, May 1979 . 
We do not know who the author is. 


It was a grandiloquent age, a comfortable 
age, an extravagant age -- from the 1880s and 90s 
until the First World War swept away the verities of 
the reign of Victoria. Real live people lived in those 
over decorated rooms and inside those cumbrous 
costumes. Robert Louis Stevenson likened the 
wind's rustle to the sound of "ladies' skirts across 
the grass." The gracious front immortalized by 
Charles Dana Gibson was supported by a 4- or 5- 
hook flexibone corset, and the intriguing rear by an 
"indestructible" bustle. 

Automobiles had begun to appear by the end 
of the 90s (in 1899 Newport had a parade of 
nineteen of them, while elegant ladies more enjoyed 
their electric runabouts), but most of the world 
traveled in a buggy or wagon, a carriage, rockaway, 
wagonette, or carry-all, behind one or more horses. 

The all-weather life of the carriage horse 
required flank nets to help keep off the flies, oil 
cloth covers for rain, linsey-woolsey suits or 
walking suits for cold weather, the services of an 
equine tailor to fit the harness, fine French flowers 
to decorate the bridles, and even sunbonnets of light 
striped muslin with fringe for the hottest days. 
Newport built its palaces with the help of McKim, 
Mead & White, Mount Desert had its forty-room 
cottages, Mrs. Jack erected a complete Venetian 
palace. And as George G. Tarbell recalled, in the 
1890s "a few businessmen dared to live in Lincoln 
in the summer. And within my memory," he added, 
"in the wintertime you could count on one hand the 
number at the station." 

Lincoln was a farming town, and its few 
large estates were also farms. The rail-road had 
come through in 1844 but had not much changed 
the farming outlook. Electricity was not provided 
townwide until 1910, though street lights came 
earlier. 

Mrs. Helena Dee recalls when the street 
lamps were installed from the railroad to the center 
of town, "We thought we had become a city!" 
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Mr. Martin Welch took care of the lights: he 
built a high seat in his democrat wagon from which 
he could reach the lamps and fill them with 
kerosene. And his nice old black horse soon learned 
the route, and would stop at each lamppost, moving 
on when Mr. Welch whistled through his teeth and 
said, "Whir-whir, strew on to the next one." 

One of the earliest big handsome piles was 
built by Wm. A. Burnham in 1888, overlooking 
Fairhaven Bay. Here came Charles Francis Adams 
when the Quincy he loved had been "cut up and 
'improved,' as the expression goes, by the building 
of well-nigh innumerable houses ¢** I never now go 
there without, as I come away, drawing a breath of 
deep relief. When I enter it, I seem going into a 
tomb; when I leave it, getting back to Lincoln, it is 
a return to the sunlight and living air." 

This handsome house, with its water- 
powered elevator, was later torn down when taxes 
forced the heirs to choose between razing the house 
and selling the land. They kept the land. 


De Cordova's Castle 

Another extraordinary home for an extra- 
ordinary person rose on Julian de Cordova's 
property overlooking Sandy Pond. 

Julian de Cordova was born in New York 
City in 1851, the son of a Jamaican merchant father 
and an English mother, according to Herbert 
Levine's account. De Cordova himself told a 
reporter for the Christian Science Monitor that he 
was born of Spanish parents and traced his ancestry 
directly to the Spanish explorer of the 16th century 
who discovered the Florida mainland. He added 
that he had several hereditary titles and was the 
only American permitted to stand in the presence of 
the king of Spain ("when there is one") with his hat 
on. 

But why mention these things?’ he said 
when showing the correspondent through his house. 
I am just a plain American citizen." The plain 
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‘American citizen had started in business as a tea 
roker and in 1876 had married Elizabeth Dana of 
ambridge. 

A photograph of the Lincoln home in those 
early years shows a large, brown-shingled, 
Victorian edifice harmoniously surrounded by trees, 
shrubs, and flowerbeds. 

"| had all these trees planted and the paths 
and drives laid out for pleasant walks," De Cordova 
said later. "My wife and I were always great 
walkers." 

Another photograph shows family and 
friends sitting on a porch facing the still-famous 
view, one lady comfortably ensconced in a 
hammock. A third shows their only child, Dana, 
driving an open one-horse shay as his father looks 
on. Holding the horse's head is the coachman, Rico 
Campobasso (possibly an uncle of present Lincoln 
resident Joseph Campobasso). 

De Cordova lost one fortune in the panic of 
1886, regained it through investment of borrowed 
money, and made another by taking over the failing 
Union Glass Company of Somerville. He and his 
wife travelled around the world several times, 
acquiring "art treasures" of all kinds. 

To display them adequately, he converted 
the unassuming house on Sandy Pond into a 
chateau, covering the wood frame with gothic red 
brick, and adding turrets to simulate a Norman 
castle. Inside he built a grand double staircase from 
which one looked out through stained glass win- 
dows to a formal terrace. 

Here he assembled tapestries, statuary, 
alabaster, porcelains, bronzes, silver, ivories, and 
wood carvings from many periods, with a separate 
gallery for paintings. He commissioned an exact 
replica of the Alhambra for its ancestral 
associations. 

Sumner Smith, his long-time neighbor, recalls that 
the De Cordovas pretty much ignored Lincoln 
people, and Lincoln people did not approve of the 
De Cordova style. Smith was a selectman during 
the period when De Cordova was arranging to give 
his estate to the Town. He recalls that De Cordova 
wanted the town to pay the rental of the safe deposit 
box in which he kept the deeds. 

De Cordova changed his original plan to 
give the estate and a fund for its upkeep. He left all 
to a trust, stipulating that the house and its contents 
were to be left exactly as they were but open to the 
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public. This posed obvious difficulties: for 
example, there was only one toilet in the place. 
Furthermore, the art experts named in the will to 
catalog and evaluate the contents of the house were 
brutally frank about their value. There ensued 
litigation and compromise. The building was 
remodeled, and in 1951 the DeCordova and Dana 
Museum and Park was opened with a focus on 
contemporary art. 

In 1937 De Cordova wrote, "Many distant 
lands have I visited to procure the best in art to lay 
before Youth so that they, in turn, might become 
inspired to carry out their own hopes and dreams. 
Someday my castle will be opened as a museum 
dedicated to the Youth of the world." 


Brendan 

The Ropes place off Bedford Road called 
Brendan was actually referred to locally as the 
Castle or Brendan's Castle, and was certainly the 
most castle-like of the Lincoln large houses. 

Featuring native stone and stucco, it was 
built in the 90s, when the Ropes family was in 
Europe, and was thought to be a poor job of 
construction. Its 16 or 17 big rooms were meant 
only for summer living; Ethel Mackenzie 
remembers it as cold and barnlike. 

The Ropeses had no children, and later the 
house was bought by a Mr. Manson, who was in the 
coal business. In the 1940s, Dr. and Mrs. John 
Peabody Monks acquired the property and tore 
down the Castle, using the foundation in part for 
the contemporary brick structure which still stands. 


Change Staved Off in 1900 

By 1900 technological progress brought new 
possibilities of change to Lincoln. The Legislature 
approved the building of a street railway, an electric 
trolley intended to run along Route 2A or perhaps 
through the center of town, out towards Concord. 
Farmers who wanted to send their children to the 
high school in Concord more easily were all for this 
new development. The town's "rich men" were 
unanimously opposed. The vision of a thousand 
thugs from the city slums, decanted at the "places 
of amusement" to be established on the shores of 
Sandy and Walden Ponds and Fairhaven Bay, 
carried the day, and the street railway was voted 
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down. In the decade that followed, more farms 
became estates and more mansions rose. 


~ 


Storrow House 

Truly a castle in its dimensions is the former 
home of James Jackson Storrow and his wife Helen 
Osborne Storrow, now the main building of the 
Carroll School. Mr. Storrow was a practicing 
lawyer and partner of the banking firm of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. Work on their 33-room house 
began in 1904. Their son James J. Storrow Jr. has 
described some of the construction. 

"We started with digging the cellar and that 
was the worst job. In those days rocks were hauled 
with a horse and team. The house was built in a big 
hurry and they had just as many men digging out 
that rock as they could get in there; a man every 
four feet all around. Actually, what they used were 
hay forks or manure forks. They were the only thing 
that could get hold of those rocks and chuck them in 
the cart." 

The house was built in such a hurry because 
Mr. Storrow wanted it for the 20th reunion of his 
college class. He didn't cut any corners, however. 
The interior structure was intended to be completely 
fireproof. An engine room was located on one side, 
and a battery room on the other to supply electricity. 

The Storrows were active, friendly people 
who entertained many guests and funded many 
community events. Christian Herter, who was a 
friend of young Storrow, remembers it as "that 
home of trust and affection." 

Pleasures were home-grown in those days 
and included long walks in the countryside, and in 
the evenings, music, reading aloud, bridge, or 
charades. 

Mrs. Storrow recalled that her husband al- 
ways enjoyed asking people to the house. "It was an 
exceptional Sunday when we sat down to dinner 
with less than fifteen at the table ..e During the time 
our son and nephew were in college, from 1905 
until the war, they were in the habit of bringing 
their friends to Lincoln for the weekends, and 
several times a year we had mixed parties, including 
the girls whom they were meeting at dances. eee 
The house was made as convenient as possible so 
that it would require the minimum of work to keep 
it in order. Our guests received very little service 
and were expected to wait on themselves. It was 
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claimed that more butlers were trained in Lincoln 
than anywhere else, all visitors being required to 
wait on table in turn." 

The Storrows provided a meeting place for 
the Boy and Girl Scouts with a camp for sleeping 
and fireplaces for a council ring. Mr. Storrow was 
one of the first Boy Scouts in this country, and Mrs. 
Storrow the first Girl Scout. 

Mrs. Storrow was passionately fond of 
dancing. She was an early enthusiast of English folk 
dancing and in 1914 helped to found the English 
Country Dance Society in this country. She 
persuaded Lily Roberts, one of Cecil Sharp's group 
of folk dance teachers, to come to this country to 
teach; Miss Roberts became Mrs. Richard Conant 
and a longtime Lincoln resident. 

She also loved ballroom dancing. William 
Preston recalls that during the late 1930s, when 
Mrs. Storrow was in her seventies, she would 
sometimes invite them on short notice for an 
evening of dance. On arriving, they would find a 4- 
piece orchestra to provide music for three couples, 
the Prestons, the George Wells, Mrs. Storrow, and 
the dancing instructor. 

The big house was obviously a happy one. 
Mrs. Storrow tells how she was once describing the 
changes she would make if she were building it 
over, when her husband said, "Do you want to know 
what I would do? I should build it exactly as it is." 


Middlesex Meadows 

One of the most colorful newcomers of 
those days was Alexander Henry Higginson, who 
founded the Middlesex Hunt, wrote many books on 
foxhunting, and eventually became a master of 
foxhounds in England. He was the son of that Major 
Higginson (friend of Harvard and partner in Lee, 
Higginson) who founded the Boston Symphony. 
Major Higginson, a thoroughly understanding 
parent, once invited his son to his office for what 
might have been an ominous chat, since he opened, 
"Sonny, you're getting older, and I don't see that 
you're getting anywhere." 

He ran over the various careers young Alex 
had already contemplated, that of naturalist and of 
Yachting Editor of the Globe. Then he asked if 
Alex wanted to go into business with the idea of 
becoming a partner in Lee, Higginson eventually. 
When Alex said no, he stated, "I didn't think you 
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ould, and I'm not sure that I blame you. You 
would have to give up your yachting, and your 
hunting and all the pleasant things that country life 
brings .... The other course is one that I wouldn't 
have allowed you to follow a few years ago, before 
you were married and before I had seen that you 
worked at your sport. You can live in your place at 
Lincoln; I'll build you a better house there someday, 
and you can lead the life of a country gentleman. 
There are not many of them in America; the boys 
you know are either in offices or else they are good 
for-nothing loafers. But you don't drink, you don't 
gamble, and you don't keep a mistress; and I can't 
see why you won't be better off leading the kind of 
life you like than any other way." 
The "better house" was patterned after an old manor 
house in Norfolk in England, great hall and all. The 
separate buildings for dog kennels, stables, pigs, 
and hunt breakfasts, all "combined every modern 
improvement with architectural beauty." He built so 
well that the estate (with some remodeling) today 
accommodates three families of Adamses, the 
Langtons, the Rossonis, and the Atchleys. 


Italy on Page Road 
It is difficult to believe that a house as 


substantial as that now owned by Jens and Margaret 
Touborg was built in 1904 merely to be a summer 
home. The design was copied from a villa in 
northern Italy that had appealed to the Osgood 
sisters, Katherine and Emily, on one of their 
European tours. 

Emily had never married, but Katherine was 
the widow of Benjamin Stackpole and had come to 
live with her sister following his death. 

According to Dr. Touborg, the house has an 
extremely solid foundation. The roof is of imported 
ceramic tile that was transported by rail to Lincoln. 
One wing of the house had quarters for four 
servants. The carriage house has room for several 
horse-drawn vehicles, but beside it is a garage for 
an automobile, built at the same period as the main 
house, and equipped with a grease pit for servicing. 
The future of the horseless carriage may have been 
uncertain in 1904, but the Osgoods made sure they 
were in the vanguard. 

When Mrs. Stackpole died, Emily Osgood 
lived alone in the house as a semi-recluse, with 
chain locks on all the doors. Her only entertaining 
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was done on Sundays after church, when men of the 
community were invited to play pool in the billiard 
room to the left of the front entrance. The grounds 
were maintained by a Scotch gardener, Mr. 
MacLean, who planted the sunken garden now 
replaced by a swimming pool. 

After Miss Osgood's death during World 
War II the main house was unoccupied for a time 
until it was bought by the Blacks in 1947. During 
the early 1950s it was the home of the Lincoln 
Nursery School (now at the Stone Church.) The 
property was purchased by the Touborgs in 1971. 
Their remodeling work on the servants' wing has 
been featured in House and Garden as an example 
of how to adapt living space to meet contemporary 
needs without destroying the dignity of the original 
design. 


DeNormandie House on Weston Road 

Reminiscent of an English country estate is 
the hilltop residence of Laurence and Sarah Holden, 
designed by architect Eliot Putnam, and built in 
1911 to be the summer home of Dr. Robert L. 
DeNormandie, Sarah's grandfather. At that time, the 
family wintered on Marlborough Street in Boston. 
In 1928 they were persuaded by son Jim to move to 
Lincoln permanently so they could participate in 
community affairs and here they have remained 
ever since. 

At that time Jim was living in his present 
home on Trapelo Road, once owned by the Rev. 
James DeNormandie, a Unitarian minister who 
preached summers at the White Church. 

In the early 1900's large homes were not 
difficult for well-to-do families to maintain, for 
each provided for a staff of servants who were 
accommodated in separate wings or in apartments 
over the garage. Ellen DeNormandie Cannon (Mrs. 
Bradford) recalls that when she was young her 
family supported a staff of three maids, a chauffeur 
and two gardeners, while a woman came in weekly 
to do the laundry. The yearly move to the country 
from Boston was a great event, with silver carried in 
baskets, lots of clothes in trunks and boxes, and the 
piano to be put in place. The DeNormandies led a 
quiet life in Lincoln. Dr. DeNormandie loved his 
gardens and grew all sorts of vegetables. He also 
raised chickens and sold eggs. 

World War II brought an end to this 
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expansive style of living. Fuel rationing made it 
impossible to heat a large house. The apartment 
over the five-car garage then housed the family, and 
the main house was left unoccupied. In 1946 Mrs. 
Cannon returned to Lincoln and moved into the 
Weston Road house with her husband and five 
children. "A marvelously warm and livable house, 
with beautiful woodwork," Mrs. Cannon comments. 

Laurence and Sarah Holden and their family 
moved into the main house in 1976. Sarah, as well 
as her mother, has found the house very adaptable 
to family needs. "We notice now that we can see the 
Boston skyline - the John Hancock and the Pruden- 
tial." It doesn't seem like such a distance from 
Boston to Lincoln any more. 


Gordon Hall 

Gordon Hall's architect was Frank Chouteau 
Brown, its builder was Robert Donaldson, father of 
Dr. Gordon Donaldson. It was patterned after 
buildings at Oxford University - an orderly style, 
with stately, pillared front entrance, and long equal 
wings. 

Donald Gordon and his wife Louise Ayer 
were married in 1904 and lived at first in Boston. 
Donald Gordon was a Harvard man and a lawyer; 
Louise was from the Lowell Ayer family, owners of 
woolen mills. They soon bought property in 
Lincoln, seven acres (which in those days probably 
sold for about $360 an acre) and a house in which 
they summered until 1912. In 1913, construction 
began on Gordon Hall; during its building the 
Gordons took a trip around the world. They moved 
into the house in 1914, continuing to acquire parcels 
of property that brought the estate to 177 acres. 

The personal touch of the Gordons was 
obvious throughout. They chose the dining room 
ceiling design from Mount Vernon, the hall 
wallpaper was Chinese, of a design found in the 
Governor’s Palace in Williamsburg, Virginia; 
fossils were embedded in the stone floor of the 
entrance hall; in the ceiling of the study were 
representations of Welsh terrier heads and a bronze 
Welsh Terrier head formed a fountain on the 
sunporch. Mr. Gordon's initials were embossed on 
the downspouts and the sunporch grates. The rooms 
were spacious-- the living room would hold as 
many as 300 people-- there were walk-in closets 
upstairs, and each bedroom had its own bath. The 
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basement had completely outfitted darkrooms and 
workshops. 

The garage was as gracefully proportioned 
as the house, built also in brick, and designed for 
six cars. The kennels for the favored Welsh 
Terriers, again brick, had tile bathing and combing 
areas, an office, and an operating room. The farm 
area included a beautifully built barn, the chicken 
house with a 600-hen capacity, tool and wood 
sheds, the milk house. There were ponds, walks 
leading to such things as a quiet birdbath bower, 
eventually a tunnel under the road for safe passage 
from the main house to the farm. 

As early as 1906, Duncan Chapman came to 
Lincoln in the employ of the Gordons; he eventually 
became the estate manager and remained as such 
until the property was willed to the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society in 1955. It was he who planted 
the regal lily and peony beds that supplied the vases 
of Gordon Hall. He raised the turkeys on wire, off 
the ground, so they would not contract the blight 
that was killing local turkeys. He occupied the place 
during summers when the Gordons stayed in 
Europe. He drove Mrs. Gordon in her carriage 
drawn by her horse "Banjo" to shop in Concord. He 
became involved in every phase of the estate. 
Duncan Chapman still lives in Lincoln and is very 
generous in sharing his memories. He describes the 
mistress of the estate as a "great lady." 

All of the proceeding is indeed like a stage 
set with the actors in place. The living room, large 
as it was, was decorated in a comfortable rather than 
don't-touch manner - and the two pet dachshunds 
were allowed on the sofa by the fireplace. 

The Gordons were great readers. One living 
room wall was lined with books, many of them first 
editions and many handsome volumes that had been 
sent to London to be rebound. 

The Gordons enjoyed entertaining relatives 
and friends such as their Lincoln "neighbors," the 
Codmans, the Eveleths, the Pierces, the Tarbells, 
and the Blodgetts. We can speculate how pleasant 
those occasions could have been with estate 
produce and flowers to offer guests. We know that 
the meals and preceding cocktail "hour" were very 
punctual. If dinner was announced for 6:30, it was 
served then. "Everything ran like clockwork; it 
made life very easy," we've been told. 

The pattern of life at Gordon Hall did not 
change much over the years. Town resident Lucia 
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MacMahon is the step-granddaughter of Mrs. 
Gordon (her grandfather, C.P. Hatheway, married 


the widowed Louise Gordon in 1927). She vividly : ; 
recalls Sunday dinner in the Big House at 1:00 For Your Listening 


o'clock sharp, the linen table napkins, the ; 
fingerbowls, Maude waiting on table ..» Eny oyment 


Certainly, the Gordons did not isolate COMmltinemebdne theca 


themselves in their country grandeur. It is due to Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Mrs. Gordon’s interest in sharing Lincoln's natural Lying on the Beach.....Jogging 
wealth that so many of us now enjoy the estate, 

known today as Drumlin Farm. The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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Back roads of Northern Vermont 
Both photos, Copyright 2016 Harold Dean Smith 
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WWW .dohertysgarage.com 
781 — 259 -- 8484 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 0 1773 
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CONTENTS September Issue 
Thank you, Harold Smith for the cover picture of a late summer 
evening at Valley Pond which is partially in Weston and partially 


in Lincoln. 


Mary Ann Hales has been an Associate on this magazine for many 


years. She has written many articies and poems. This time it is birthdays. 


a poem, An August Birthday Dawn, about family 


Our Friend Sparrow tells us how about the Hummer Plate at the 
Avian Dining Club. A thank you te Rhoda Taschiegiou who helps 
the Sparrow and this magazine. Rhoda wrote in our very first 
magazine. . 


Tim Barclay, a member of the Write Stuff croup, wrote this poem 
entitied The Peace Supernova. Well written and thoughtful, Tim. 


Here’s a list of activities at deCordova Museum 


New Library Mobile App has arrived in the Lincoln Public 
Library according to Barbara Myies, Library Directer. 


The Lincoln-Sudbury High School Scholarship Committee awards 
a merit scholarship each May at the Awards Assembly. 

Lincoln ts proud of this vear’s winner Andrew Lee who is now off 
to University of California, Berkeley. 


What is Borscht? 


Carolyn Bottum reviews the book “How to Decide What to Do Next 
When You’re Retired.” This is written by Lincoln resident, 

Jean Risley, who will give a course at Bemis Hall starting on 
October 17 at 10 a.m. This is sponsored by the COA. 


This article came from The Birches Buzz The fourth and fifth graders, 
during the 2615-2016 school year, created the magazine. 

Clementine wrote an article for the magazine entitled 

“Pollinators Need Our Help.” We plan to have more of the Pollinator 
Edition of The Birches Buzz. 


Jeanne Bracken is writing a book in verse “The Price of Blood 
Women’s Voices from the Brattle Road.” These are the first and last 


chapters in the book. 


Photegraphs by Eric S. Smith 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P0280. 6245 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 
Elizabeth Smith 781-259-9142 
Jeanne Bracken, Assoc. Editor 


Subscriptions 
Elizabeth Smith 


Business 
Deborah Rosson 


Advertising 


a 


Elizabeth Smith 


Graphics and Art 
Harold D. Smith 


Associates 

Beverly Eckhardt 
Rob Todd 

Rhoda Taschioglou 


Senior Associates 
Palmer Faran 
Mary Ann Hales 
Robert Loud 
Margaret Marsh 
Stacy Osur 


For next issue Submissions Due: Nov. 7, 2016. 
Please notify the editors as soon as you have a firm plan of a definite 
article and a draft developed. Inquire then as to the next final 
submission date. 


Subscription rate-one year (six issues) $20.00; 
two years $35.00 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 
The Lincoln Review, Subscription Mer. 
P.O. Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


The Lincoln Review, a bimonthly magazine, welcomes articles, 
stories and poems from the community. It is dedicated to publishing 
material of interest to the people of Lincoln. We strive for diversity 
of content. We do not refuse individual opinions by interested 
people, whether or not The Lincoln Review agrees. Upon the request 
of the author, we may be willing to publish material unsigned. 
Articles are copyrighted in the authors' names. Photographs and art 
work may also be submitted. 

Submissions should be sent e-mail in final form to 

ehsmithl @yahoo.com. The submission may also be mailed to The 
Lincoln Review, Box 6245, Lincoln, MA 01773. 
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Kendal Green 
Driving School 


"Kendal Green 


Weston Driver’s Ed 
781-899-6698 


Kendalgreen.com 
drive@kendalgreen.com 


Teaching Safety and Courtesy 


More Than Just Learning To Drive 
We Provide Our Students With 
Hands On Instruction Of Basic Car 
Maintenance And Safety. 
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Farmside Feast for the 
Whole Family! 


) Save the date for the annual Codman 
Community Farms Harvest Weekend. This annual 
event will be held this year on the weekend of 
September 24 and 25 with fun happening around 
the farm both days. This is a golden opportunity for 
jocal gardeners to strut their stuff, entering their 
garden harvest in the competition. This is a terrific 
opportunity to find out who has the greenest thumb 
and to get ideas for your own plot next year. 
| Toni O’Connor, a Lincoln resident and 
Codman board member for four years, works 
‘mainly with the farm events and has shared some 
enticing details about the upcoming festivities. 
‘The much-anticipated Feast is on Saturday, 
September 24th, 5:00pm in the Codman Barn. This 
is fun for the whole family. “We decorate the barn 
and serve Blue Ribbon BBQ, Verrill Farm pies and 
there is a bar with beer and wine. Early in the 
evening we will have some fun activities for 
children and after dinner we will be showing a film 
about the farm that Ben Bishop created this 
summer. It's a fun evening and a great way to 
reconnect with friends and the farm after the 
summer.” 

“On Sunday we will have our annual fair 
which is also a family event. We have games, pony 
rides and a hayride (this year we will have a big 
dunk tank and bounce house, too). We try to keep it 

a bit old fashioned with games like ‘eat a donut off 

a string’, pillow fighting, pie eating contest, egg 
toss, etc. We also have our harvest competition and 
some crafts in the barn. The kids in town love the 

Rooster Run every year-- we divide the kids into 

age-appropriate groups and they have races around 

the farm. Everyone receives a t-shirt and winners 
get atrophy! It is a super fun day that families look 
forward to every year.” 

“Not only is it all a ton of fun, but it is a 
great way for people to get involved too! We can 
always use volunteers to help out at the feast or fair- 
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-it is incredibly rewarding to be a part of these 
events, which have such a wonderful sense of 
community. We would also like to encourage 
people to enter their garden bests in the harvest 
competition. We are hoping to get the details for 
entering the competition up on our website shortly.” 
For information check out the Codman Farm 
website, www.codmanfarm.org; here you will find 
guidelines for the competitions and an opportunity 
to reserve event tickets, which must be purchased in 
advance either online or at the farm. 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oi! Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


FLORENTINE 


FRAM ES Since 1982 
We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 
Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 


Custom Mats * Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints * Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 
Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 


All Work Expertly Done on the Premises 
Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 
478 Boston Post Road »* Weston Center 
4 781-647-1249 * 800-742-1249 
Sp www.florentineframes.com 
CS y 
0G) 4 / 


OQ 
4 rN ~ 


florentineframes@aol.com 


Like us on 
Facebook 
(S 
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CODMAN COMMUNITY FARMS 
HARVEST WEEKEND 


iis 


FARMSIDE FEAST FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY! 


Saturday, September 24th, 5:00pm in the Codman Barn 


Dinner Catered by Blue Ribbon Barbecue 
Verrill Farm Pies for Dessert!! 


Tickets must be purchased in advance at the Farm 
or online at www.codmanfarm.org 
Tickets are $35 Adults & $15 Children (12 and under) 


HARVEST FAIR. 


Sunday, September 25th, 1:00pm-4:00pm 
Admission $8 Children & Adults 


Children’s and Family Games 
Pony Rides! 

Farm Exhibits and Crafts 
Produce and Harvest Competition 
Delicious Treats 
Rooster Run! ($5 Entry Fee) 


For more information, please call the farm at 781-259-0456 or email at info@codmanfarm.org. 
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An August Birthday Dawn 


Family gathering. 


Love surrounds me 
upstairs, outside 
everywhere. 


Fourteen here, thirteen sleeping still. 


Granddaughter Kate 

asleep on the sofa. 

Son Sam alone in his gray tent 
beside the white bunkhouse. 
Two cars in the yard, 

our sturdy black Highlander and 
the kale green rental van. 


Three boys slumber 
on pads in the big tent. 


Same grandsons in the bunkhouse yesterday 


throwing darts, windows closed, 
generating body heat, 
playing together. 


Crows begin to call. 
Seagulls stroll the sand 
at low tide. 

Six in the morning. 
Red sky at dawning. 
Sailor take warning. 


Forty-eight years ago I became a mother 
and Sam’s world began. 

Today his three offspring sleep on 

in this new morning 

of our island day. 


Today my first-born will be 
a Silly Scary Pirate Ghost 
for two young nieces 

who direct their film. 

Uncle Sam the movie star. 


Yesterday Sam was a traveler, 
paddling with son David 
working together seamlessly 
in strength and harmony 

in Grandfather’s yellow kayak 
to Crow island 

until they became a speck. 


We also celebrate Kate 

who glides on to sixteen 

and will drive soon. 

Girl full of camera and music. 


Bryan here too, our young boy scout. 
He learns to lead 

with a written plan 

and observant smile. 


Our day waits quietly 

in the cool summer dampness 

to begin in earnest. 

We rise slowly, each in our own way. 


We'll buy ice cream 
and eat cake 

and laugh 

together. 


© 2016 by Mary Ann Hales 
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ur Friend Sparrow, channeled by Rhoda 
aschioglou, has some thoughts on the seemingly 
ndless election. 


ne Friday morning in July-- 
s always it was hot and dry-- 
ummer called a meeting of all the birds. 


s they gathered around the seed feeder hub 
e opened the session with these words: 


“| don’t like this atmosphere—it’s like a pub. 
Flapping wings and old seed shells 
that make the surroundings look like hell. 


Pay attention to me. No more pub. 

I’m forming an exclusive Avian Dining Club. 
I'll make this place great!! 

It will be called the Hummer Plate. 


As the only bird who can fly in reverse 
and subsist on sweet nectar, shunning seeds 
Lam the obvious choice to lead 

plus I‘ve accrued a very fat purse. 


We'll welcome all red and yellow birds. 
Grosbeaks will display their rosy breasts 

while Titmice wear bras, warblers sing on key, 
and Woody does his pecking quietly.” 


My bird friends all headed for their trees, 
one chickadee choking on a seed, 
and I ran in to the family on an emergency call. 


Hummer is being so pushy and rude—he’s upsetting 
the entire brood.. 
We’re fed up with his ego — what can we do? 


They actually chuckled as they replied: 

One reality cannot be denied. 

In a few weeks there will be no nectar at all. 
Trust us—he’ Il be gone in the fall! 


Copyright 2016 by Sparrow and Rhoda Taschioglou 
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The Peace Supernova 
By Tim Barclay 


There’s a supernova at the end of the Milky Way. 
If I turn away I can see its flash. 
The light has been coming for millennia, 
spreading o’er the universe ever more faintly. 
Yet it still comes to me. 


Though the supernova was eons ago, 
I see it dimly tonight. 
The light tells a story of what has been. 
Behind my eyelids I imagine the fiery spectacle, 


when gravity fought Celsius and lost. 

New atoms and molecules were born, 
and burst forth into empty space, 
bringing promise of life to Earth. 


In my own space I reach out, 
searching for answers, 
going beyond my everyday bounds, 
seeking to sow seeds of peace. 


Truths hide in the shadows of my mind. 
If I stop thinking, they come to me, 
trying to unveil what I long to understand 
and my words struggle to convey. 


A child asked me, “Why do people go to war? 
I know to defend their country, 
but why to get killed?” 
And the vastness of space answered with silence. 


There are casualties down alleys, in fields. 
When I close my eyes I can hear their cry. 
Strife has been here for millennia, 
spread round the Earth by mankind. 
Yet seeds of peace can be sown by us. 


There’s a peace-a-nova at the threshold of space, 
If I open my soul I can feel its surge. 
Though molecules of life are made and assembled 
far off in near-empty space, 
seeds of peace are sown and harvested by hand. 


First two then eight peace-seeds, 
thirty-two, one hundred twenty-eight.... 
‘Til it becomes a peace supernova, 
overwhelming the evil that threatens us all. 


© 2016 Tim Barclay 
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deCordova 
September Events 


Lulu Fichter, Artist of the Month 

September 4—30; Reception Sunday, September 4, 
24 pm 

Lulu Fichter’s nature-inspired porcelain pieces are 
remarkable in every way. They are masterworks of 
detail: reminiscent of fossils and creatures of our 
natural world. 
http://www.decordova.org/calendar/artist-month- 
reception-september-2016 

Overgrowth Outdoors 

September 7, 12 pm 

Associate Curator Sarah Montross leads a tour of 
artworks in the Sculpture Park that exemplify 
growth, transformation, and decay, themes from the 
exhibition Overgrowth. 

http://www .decordova.org/calendar/overgrowth- 
outdoors 


Ceramics Sculpture Studio Exhibition with 
Opening Reception 

September 8—16, exhibition on view in the 
Sculpture Park 

September 8, 5:30—7 pm, opening reception 

An exhibition of outdoor ceramic sculpture and 
installations by artists working with resident artist 
Bruce Barry since the program’s inception in 2012. 
Featuring: Elise Bassin, Cathy Collishaw, Nancy 
Cornelius, Arlene Fins, Tracy Fischer, John Glass, 
Lynda Diane Gutowski, Alison S. Lauriat, 
Marianne Lazarus, Mary Morazzi-Henderson, 
Molly Nye, Linda Pagani, Gloria Ross, Kimberly 
Scott, and Laura Zimmerman. 
http://www.decordova.org/calendar/ceramic- 
sculpture-studio-exhibition 


Yoga in the Park 
Sunday, September 11 
10:30 am: For ages 3-12 with a caregiver. 

11:30 am: For ages 13-100 

Get moving as a family with outdoor yoga led by 
Stil Studio. 

Drop-ins welcome but RSVP encouraged. 
http://www.decordova.org/yoga-park 
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Discussion Series: Overgrowth in Conversation 
Between Wonder and the Monstrous 
Thursday, September 15, 6:30 pm 

Artist Sean Foley and Deirdre Barrett, Ph.D. 
Psychologist, Harvard Medical School, discuss 
dreams, wonder, and the grotesque in art. 
Moderated by Deborah Davidson, Catalyst 
Conversations. RS VP 
http://www.decordova.org/calendar/discussion- 
series-overgrowth-conversation 


Double Exchange Workshop with Tobias Putrih 
Saturday, September 17, Drop in 1-3 pm 

Join artist Tobias Putrih in shaping his outdoor, 
interactive installation commissioned for the 
deCordova New England Biennial 2016, opening 
October 7. The project consists of red and gray 
bricks that visitors are encouraged to rearrange over 
the course of the exhibition. With the accumulation 
of changes to the work, Double Exchange reflects 
Putrih's interest in art that is open-ended, flexible, 
and imperfect. Putrih will deliver a series of brief 
artist talks during this workshop event. 
http://www.decordova.org/calendar/double- 
exchange-workshop-tobias-putrih 


ARTFull Exploration 

Sunday, September 18, Drop in 1-3 pm 
Investigate an idea or a material inspired by themes 
and artists on view. Best for ages 5—12, but all are 
welcome. 
http://www.decordova.org/calendar/artfull- 
exploration-summer-2016 


ARTfull Play 

Wednesday, September 21, 10:30-11:30 am 
Engage with art, stories, materials, nature, and new 
friends during unique multi-sensory activities. Best 
for children ages 2—5 accompanied by a caregiver. 
http://www .decordova.org/calendar/artfull-play- 
summer-2016 
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New Library Mobile App 


By Barbara Myles, Library Director 


The Minuteman Library Network launched a 
ibrary mobile app this month that is customized for 
ach of the 43 libraries in the MLN. In addition to 
searching the MLN’s catalog, you can see the 
library’s calendar of events, reserve a museum pass, 
ead past issues of the “Boston Globe,” download 
books, audio books, music, and videos. A digital 
copy of your library card is stored in the app so you 
will always have your library card with you. Plus, 
‘you can do all of this for free! 


Search the Catalog My Account 


U 15 


Library Information Event Calendar 


Digital Collections Information & Research 


+ eat Te 


Connect With Us Museum Passes 


Interestingly, the specifications for MLN’s 
app were written in collaboration by both staff of 
the MLN member libraries and MLN staff. After 
the specifications were approved, the MLN 
advertised the project. Capira Technologies, which 
is located in Long Island, NY, was awarded the job. 
It took about a year to complete this project. 


Software testing was performed by both staff of the 
MLN and member libraries, including Lincoln 
Public Library staff. 


To get the MLN app, go to the Apple Store 
or Google Play and search for “Minuteman Library 
Network.” Set up the app by entering your library 
card number or username and password. They are 
saved on your device so you do not have to log in 
each time you want to use the MLN app. 

The library staff are pleased to offer this 
enhanced service to our patrons. As always, if you 
have any questions or difficulties, contact the 
library at 781/259-8465 for help. 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 
: : 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
wwwilincolncremations.com =» www.deefuneralhome.com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 
Advanced Planning 

Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Charles W. Dee Susan M. Dee 
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nder New Ownersh 


Marge s dain Loenigu 
ornare LINCOLN CROSSING 


Your one stop for full service hair care! 
xe Formally Salon 160 
Nes gue’ a 160 Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 
30"!" ot 781-259-9177 


We have a new name and a new look! 


Weige, Donna, Kim and Maria 
are still here to care for your hair! 
Stop in to see our new look, 
shop in our new accessories boutique, 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 
I look forward to meeting you! 
Peggy Nazzaro 
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The Lincoln-Sudbury Scholarship Fund (LSSF), Dollars for Scholars affiliate, is proud to announce the 
winner of its annual Merit Scholarship. Only students with the highest GPA are invited to compete. They 
are given one hour to compose an essay on a topic which is not disclosed until they arrive for the session. 
Over thirty students participated this year for one of LSSF’s most prestigious awards. 

The prompt for this year’s essay was: "Ifyou could travel back in time to any period in history, where 


The recipient of the 2016 award is Andrew Lee of Lincoln, who is attending the University of California, 
Berkeley. His submission was creative, thought provoking and very well written. 


Merit Scholarship Essay Winner 


heaving as it cuts through the ocean on a dark, clear 
night. You have been on this ship for weeks 
subsisting off of salt pork and bread harder than the 
wooden boards of your vessel. 

Suddenly: “Land sighted!” 

You look up from your diary and see a thin 
black blot on the horizon, steadily growing larger. 
Land. Real Food. A bed that doesn’t rock you, you 
think. 

As the rowboats run aground on the beach, 
your captain, standing beside you, leaps off. You 
see the glimmer of his sword in the moonlight, 
raised triumphantly, as the flag of the Castile is 
planted into the sand, to the jubilant cheers of your 
weary crew members. 

The year is 1492, and you are among the 
first in Europe to step foot in the Americas. 


would you go, and why? 
Imagine you are on a tiny ship, rocking and 


Fireworks arc across the sky, scattering 
colored sparks everywhere. Below you, dragons 
dance in the square, deftly controlled by the dancers 
camouflaged underneath. The road to the harbor’s 
edge is lined by soldiers in their finest armor, their 
hands raised in salute. 
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By Andrew Lee 


Yours 1s too, as the Emperor and his 
attendant pass by your vantage point, stopping at a 
pier where a hulking, massive junk is docked. Its 
sails, although tattered, still bear the faint 
impression of the Ming emblem. 

Your brother the Admiral has been at sea for 
five years. You do not know where he has travelled, 
aside from “south and west, into the sunset”. And 
now, he stands before the Emperor, presenting a 
menagerie of animals no eyes in China have ever 
seen before. A horse, covered in brown splotches, 
with a neck that can reach a house roof. A monkey 
double the size of anything you’ve seen, with fiery 
orange hair and a grinning face. On your brother’s 
shoulder perches a bird whose plumage matches the 
blaze of colors exploding in the sky above you. 

“Gifts from the King of the Swahili,” says 
your brother. 

“Gifts from the King,” caws the colorful 
bird. The crowd below you gasps. 

The Emperor laughs. “You, Admiral, have 
brought honor to our great lands!” 

More fireworks explode in the sky behind 
you as you rush to greet your brother, intrepid 
explorer of the Middle Kingdom, freshly returned 
from a voyage across the ocean to Africa. 
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You step into the doorway. Instantly, you 
are engulfed in a cloud of marble dust, illuminated 
by the sunlight streaming in from the upper 
windows. q 

Your foot catches on something. As you 
look down, the lifelike marble head of a young, 
handsome man gazes back into your eyes. 

How could anyone discard a piece of work 
like this? you wonder, gazing at its chipped, severed 
neck. A bust like this might have fetched- 

“Ah, yes!” You look back, and lock eyes with a 
bearded man in a pale brown robe, hands and 
forearms dusty white, bearing hammer and chisel. 
You hand the sculptor a box, and collect 

from him a stamped envelope of coins. “Number 
eight, I remember him!” He laughs, “I was a little 
too aggressive on his left cheekbone...” 

He gestures to you. “Here come have a look 
at fourteen! It might be the last chance you get, who 
knows when I’Il make that errant stoke!” 

You follow the sculptor into a back room. 
He yanks a tarp off another creation. “Tada!” 

A massive white statue gazes down at you 
with steely, determined eyes. It stands poised in 
victory, stone biceps rippling, fists clenched. 

“Behold, Dave Number Fourteen! I really 
hope this will be the one, the Medicis have said they 
are running low on marble...” 

You look down at the signature on the 
envelope. 

Michelangelo. 


The flames on the torch beside you dance 
and beckon toward the starry night sky. Your father 
beside you is poring over graphs and drawings 
accrued over three years of stargazing. 

You pick up a sheet of parchment littered 
with calculations. It’s indecipherable. You wonder 
why a sheet of paper like this would lead the 
Bishop’s men to interrogate your next-door 
neighbor so intensely. 

But tonight, they will not trouble you. The 
Feast of St. John goes on in town center, and instead 
of going with your friends you have decided to 
watch your neighbor “make history”. 

His pen scratches on another piece of 
parchment, and he takes another peek through his 
telescope. / always thought history-making would 
be a little more exciting than this! 
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“Yes!” he cries. He thrusts another sheet of 
cryptic numbers and symbols into your face. “Do 
you see it now?” 


You smile and shake your head. 
“T have proven it! Creation is wrong! The 
Earth revolves around the Sun!” 


If I could travel to any time period, I would 
definitely pick the Early Modern Era- from the 
1450s to the 1600s. This was a time when history 
was being made nearly every day, in science, art, 
exploration, and more. It was one of the greatest 
intellectual explosions the world has seen, a time 
when the life of an everyday person stood to be 
upended by the newest discoveries. No matter 
where I’d go, no matter what precise year I’d pick, 
something exciting is bound to be happening right 
there and then. 


Copyright 2016 by Andrew Lee 


The mission of the Lincoln-Sudbury Scholarship 
fund is to promote continuing education by 
acknowledging student success on many fronts — 
academic, sports, clubs, community service — 
through scholarships to colleges and universities. 
LSSF is a 501(c)(3) charitable organization which 
granted 81 scholarships totaling more than 
$160,000 to 2016 LS graduates. To learn more visit 
Lincoln-Sudbury.DollarsforScholars.org. 
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For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


Sea Guida’s Borscht 
EM VWoanllls © 
Farm | 4 cups onions 1/4 cup sugar 
1 stick butter 4 oz. 1/4 cup sour cream 


5 Ibs beets: (3 - 4 bunches) 1/4 cup vinegar: cider or 


11 Wheeler Road 


2 TB garlic raspberry 
Concord, MA 01742 
(978) 369-4494 12 cups stock: chicken or black pepper & salt to taste 
vegetable 


Peel beets and cut into quarters, set aside. Melt butter and caramelize onions, add 
brown sugar, beets and cook down, then add garlic, stock and cook for 45 to 50 


minutes until beets are tender. Add vinegar and blend until smooth. Serve hot or cold 
with sour cream. 


Recipe can easily be cut in 1/2. 


Yields 1 gallon 
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Coldwell Banker 
Residential Brokerage 


SSO ALTE LE EL EISELE LS RES ELE D ELIS LLC LL STEELE SBC EE IIE ELLIE ELLE TIT 


Se RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE Fe 


pe esas ee ee eee) Wigner 


SINGLE FAMILY HOMES 


5 Hilliard Road, LINCOLN 111 Old County Road, LINCOLN 
$1,499,000 $1,250,00 


213 Sandy Pond Road, LINCOLN 44 Bruce Road, CONCORD 
$1,275,000 $845,000 


Pega Bienfang Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Raisa Gutu Susan La 
781-259-8028 617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 617-314-4255 508-954-7; 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


EEE SE PES RS Tete = = er RES LR ST A A EE IRL SN EH 


CONDOMINIUMS 


| 140 Lincoln Road, LINCOLN 26 Concord Greene, CONCORD 
$489,900 $299,900 


RENTAL 


213 Sandy Pond Road, LINCOLN 
$6,000/month 


Stacy Osur Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault Ler aeemrot 
79)_794.35 508-259-4495 781-259-1822 285-4255 -864- anager/SVI 
781-724-3513 508-259-4495 781-259-1822 617-285-4255 781-864-1393 617-686-8618 

SSS exz NE 
names | Ney sialic clisle yes.c0 CPHHE 
SANKERO | WWW.INGY y AcAd ye ARA ANAND, ES. CoOim E 
ca — HOME LOANS | 
IDENTIAL BROKERAGE 12) and operated by NRT LIC REQUA7. “Al Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage istings may not appear on the above websites. — re 


Ogilvie's on 


a 


Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 


California Paints 


Friendly service 


Product knowledge 


Ogilvi @'S _Lumber* Hardware 1-781-894-1265 
Heating Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 
Sat 7:30 - 4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston 


2016-subscription form 


Please look at the address label on the back cover. 
if you forgot and it is time for you to renew, fill out this renewal form and send us a check. 
Renewal Form 
Name __expiration date 2015/ 
Street Address 
City. State, Zip Code 
One year $20 Two-year $35 


Thank you for supporting the Lincoln Review 
Betty and Jeanne 


The Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O. Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773-6245 
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Lincoln resident Jean Risley approaches 
ch stage of life with determination to live 
Bee, and make a difference, and 
‘tirement is no different. You can learn how 
ye does it when she offers a free course in 
aa to Decide What to Do Next When You’re 
etired” at Bemis Hall beginning Monday, 
ictober 17 at 10 am. The course will run for 
ine weeks and is sponsored by the Council on 
.ging but open to all ages. 

Jean’s first career was as a computer 
rogrammer. “It was the end of the 1950s, and | 
idn’t have mechanical skills to be a secretary. | 
idn’t want to work with children or sick people 
1s a teacher or nurse), so my only other choice 
vas to be a computer programmer, which was a 
vomen’s field in those days because computers 
vere considered to be office equipment,” she 
ays. 


Later, she saw that she could use the 
ame tools of analysis and computer power to 
olve business problems, so she went back to 
chool for an MBA and spent many years in the 
nancial services industry. Eventually, as she 
ays, “God whupped me upside the head and 
aid ‘why are you wasting your time?’” So, in 
riddle age, she went back to school again for 
Aaster of Divinity and Doctor of Ministry 
egrees and became a Presbyterian minister, 
erving most recently as interim minister at 
hurches in transition or going through conflict. 
About a year ago, she retired and 
alized that she didn’t want to make retirement 
ito another job. She wanted to “balance family, 
riends, fun, healing (from her high intensity 
areers) and doing something meaningful... 


The Lincoln Review 


What To Do Next When You’re Retired? 


Jean Risley Can Help You Find the Answers. 
By Carolyn Bottum, Director, COA 


I needed to find a way to build that balance.” 
She notes that recent research shows that 
satisfaction with retirement has been decreasing 
for those at all income levels over the past 15 
years. “There are a lot of folks where their 
identity is their work, and others are intimidated 
by the idea that they won’t have enough money 
to reuirey: 

So, just as she had done when she came 
to other crossroads in her life, she got to work. 
“TI created some forms for myself to organize 
my life. | had a support group of retired pastors 
who wanted to see the forms. To talk about the 
forms | had to write about what was on them.” 
And thus was born the idea for her book, How 
to Decide What to Do Next When You're 
Retired. The book is full of practical 
information including her forms, strategies, and 
suggestions taken from her own life and the 
experiences of those she’s worked with over the 
past decades. 

Her basic philosophy for creating a 
meaningful retirement is to figure out what you 
care about, set goals for what you want to get 
done, break the goals down into specific 
activities, and put them into a weekly schedule 
so you get to do some of each. “That’s where 
the balance comes in,” she says. These tools 
are clarified and expanded on in her book and 
the course she will be offering at the COA. 

As she developed her own retirement 
practices and book, she was inspired by 
individuals overcoming challenges as well as 
her experience with those providing disaster 
assistance. One role model had ALS and was 
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only able to moves his eyes and an eyebrow, yet 
lived a full life going to Knicks games with his 
sons using a motorized life support wheelchair, 
giving a barbecue birthday party, and 
overseeing renovation of the family kitchen. 
Bernard was one of many people she knows 
who have serious limitations but who say “This 
is life. I have one.” One key to the kind of 
balanced, meaningful retirement she writes 
about is realizing that there are obstacles in later 
life, but you can accommodate them so you can 
still do things you care about. 

The same tools that disaster relief 
workers use when they are overwhelmed and 
exhausted can help older people coping with the 
effects of aging. Having what’s important 
written down can act as a reminder in times 
when we can’t think clearly. She believes that at 
those times we also need things that refresh us 
to bring us back to normal. “You need to know 
what brings you joy,” she says. “Some things 


will refresh and energize you that may seem Advertisement Rates 

trivial, but will bring you back to where you 

need to be.” Her book and course help you Full Page $90.00 

identify those things and make sure you have : 

them in your life. Half Page $55.00 
Jean’s book and course are for “those 

who want to use their new freedom in % Page $40.00 


retirement well and for those who are avoiding 
thinking about retiring.” With discussion, 
questions, examples, and worksheets, Jean 
offers tools for those “who want to use their 
time and energy on things that matter.” To sign 
up for the course, please call the COA at (781) 
259-8811. All those who sign up in advance 
will receive a free copy of the book! 
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Photographs of New England Birds 


Eric Smith has agreed to share some of his hobby pictures with us. It has 
been a good year. It is ashame we can not print them in color 
All bird pictures © 2016 Eric Stephen Smith 
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Created by the fourth and fifth Grade 
class of the Birches School 2015-2016 


Pollinato cs Need Ou r can cause brain damage and death to wild bees 


and to managed bees all over the world’. 
Help! All plants have a beginning and an end. 
~ Their whole life cycle 

by Clementine depends from the start on 1 es 
bees. If they are not 
grown, then they never 
have a chance to live. To 
have a life there are 
certain needs we all 


share. For us it is food 
and water and for 


Pollinators are a very important part of pollinators it is nectar. Pollinators’ food source 
life on our planet. Without pollinators our food comes from flowering plants and our food 
source would be gone forever: we depend on source is from the plants we grow. If there were 
pollinators from apricots to zucchini’. Flowering no pollinators to visit our plants, our food would 
plants survive only because of pollinators. Many be gone and we, too, could not live. 
of the plants we grow for our food directly Bee species all over the world are 

depend on pollinators for plummeting’. We can help pollinators by 
reproducing’. spraying less pesticides®. We can help 
A plant needs water, good pollinators by making sure they have a place to 
soil, and sunlight to grow, but live. Making large industrial farms will destroy 
the seeds cannot be fertilized pollinators' wild habitats’. We can help by 
without being pollinated. Only planting healthy flowering plants in our own 
e ine v4 when a bee, or other pollinator, backyard. We need to 
y has visited that flower can the protect these wonderful 
| e : oh ri] seed grow into a new plant. creatures not only 
ear od When a bee lands on a flower, because our food source 
‘\ — it sucks the nectar, but a bit of would be gone without 
the pollen gets stuck to its them, but also because 
legs. When it visits the next flower, that pollen earth would not have life. % 
falls off. This is how seeds are fertilized. If the \ 
seeds are not pollinated; we would have no Notes: : 
: ; 1.https://beeinformed.org/ 
food. The nectar of certain plants like pumpkins, 2013/04/30/6964/ 
squash, blueberries, peaches, apples, and nuts 2.http://sos-bees.org/wp-content/uploads/ 
are preferred by bees?. Unfortunately, many of 2014/05/466-Plan-Bee-Report- 
these crops are sprayed with toxic chemicals?. mate ertvngrt eeed i 
.http:/Avww.alternet.org/story/146188/ 
Pesticides are toxic chemicals that are sprayed bad_news_for_bees 
on crops®. Farmers use them to keep out the er haclarnbe tte tea are 
bugs that eat their plants, but what they do not qd allen Ser POE = Cun aWh_Dees Wessen 
know is that they also hurt the pollinators that 4 http://www. beyondpesticides.org/programs/bee- 
land there. The threat of pesticides is very high protective-pollinators-and-pesticides/what-the- 
for bees’. Pesticides are a danger to all kinds of Sep Raa Ooe ee venel ooner tees 
bees such as honeybees, bumble bees, pesticides_us_55b8e8b5e4b0074ba5a6e4dc 


carpenter bees, and digger bees?. Pesticides 


© 2016 The Birches School 
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This chapter is drawn from The Price of Blood: Women’s Voices from the Battle Road, a young 
adult novel in verse that our Associated Editor Jeanne Bracken is finishing up. Margaret “Peggy” 
Gage was the wife of the “infamous” General Thomas Gage, a military governor sent to Boston 
to quash the brewing rebellion. Peggy’s chapters are the first and last in the book. 


Margaret Kemble Gage 
Part the first 
Boston, February 1775 
New Jersey-Born Wife of Boston’s Military Commander General Thomas Gage 


largaret Kemble I was born, 
ughter of New Jersey’s clan 
~ businessmen, all well-to-do, 
dliticals and merchantmen, 
Van Rennsellaers, 
VanCortlandts, 
leading families 
1own throughout the colonies 
id in London, too. The Kemble name is proud 
id rightly so, and thus commands respect. 


ncy balls and dinners fine 

1armed my youth—my days were filled 

ith suitors eager for my hand 

hich promised powers inherited 

“manors grand and leisure ways. 

ur Mansion was a haven 

pular with travelers, our hospitality 

10wn to all who rode the ways 

m New York City, carriages and horsemen, 
the Post Road to Philadelphia, all stopped a 
hile 

visit, to gossip, to share our lives of comfort. 


aughter of the New World, I am, 

t then by marriage Britain’s spouse. 

hose a military man called Thomas Gage 
‘right and might and royal deeds 

signal the unchanging world of wealth 
here some are served and some serve well 
d some would break away. 

ister Gage is British to the core, 

teran of the Indian Wars, 

shing ladies’ man until our troth 


tbe 


all handsome, witty, popular 
with citizens and soldiers every one. 
I chose well. 


We have been happy, Mister Gage and I, 
our union blessed with children, 


days alight with social praise, all New York a- 


twitter, 

our nights ablaze with parties rich, 

ladies garbed in silken gowns, 

the men as officers in uniforms of red. 
We ruled society, we Gages did. 

He called me Duchess—in jest, to be sure. 
I think. 


When we were sent to London for a year, 
we missed the early slippage 

as the colonists forsook the King 

to foster Liberty. 

Commanded back to Boston 

we were warily met 

with Tory warmth but colonial snub, 
with subdued acclamations, 

and tepid entertainments, 

for the General’s errand was unwelcome: 
suppress militias, rein in rebels, 

bring them back to royal sway. 

The General walked out well-attended, 
joined by officers finely accoutered, 
followed by their aides-de-camp 

while orderlies brought up the rear— 

a fine parade down those suspicious streets. 
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That welcome faded soon enough. 
We found the colonies much changed 


from gay New York to old New England chill. 


The General has sought to lead 

despite unsanctioned congresses, 
treasonous fellows, Sons of Liberty 
stockpiling arms to show the King 

his taxes and benighted Acts 

will never rule colonial hearts and minds. 
And what of Society? 

Boston lacks the tenderness to which 

we had become accustomed 

on both Atlantic shores. 


The seeds are sown this awful year, 
this heart-torn time the General 

is charged to quell the fires 

the rebels torched of liberty— 

those rebels, friends of mine, some kin, 
neighbors, townsfolk---known to me. 
Beloved. 


Thomas Gage the General, 


the King’s Commander, now by Boston cursed— 


beloved, too—my husbandman and sire 
to our several sons and daughters, 
some in England schooling now. 

My Homeland, my America, 

foes to my Beloved? 

Why must I choose? 


What fealty to the Royal crown outweighs 
my loyalty to home and kin? 

What ardor for my wedded spouse 

could swell beyond my duty for 

the land where I was born? 


I pray there never comes a day 
when General Gage would 
cause to spill 

the blood 

of colonists. 


Copyright 2016 Jeanne M. Braken 


Margaret Kemble Gage II, 


At Sea, August 


The General has sent me hence 
aboard this “Charming Nancy” bound 
for Britain’s safer shores. 

Our life in Boston had dissolved 

into a veil of want and tears. 

The colonists did bottle us 

within the town like aged wine, 
besieging troops and families alike. 
From that awful April day 

when first the blood was shed 

they harried us without a thought 

to wives and children living here 

as well as many of their own, 
although those numbers did reduce 

as refugees slipped from the place 

for towns more sheltered from the war 
that now engulfs my dear America. 


The scene in Boston, as I said, 

was pitiful to see—no vegetables, 

no stock of fuel for coming winter’s wrath. 
Cheese and bread are dearly bought 

if any can be found. 

No milk at all to buy, nor meat 

save salt provisions, pork and cod-- 

plus smallpox breaking out again. 

Such deprivation I have seldom seen. 


Alas this ship is scarce relief, 
Beladen as it is with widows, orphans 
and a force of wounded soldiery. 

As if that were not enough to bear, 


| heard some nasty whispering 
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fad betrayed the General. 

me jealous fools would spread about 

ad betrayed my vows and spied for patriots. 
ey said, I heard, that I had sent 

essage for the rebel ears 

at troops were bound for Concord town. 

ow silly! Nay, how evil! 

f course the villagers were warned 

fore the plan was scarcely set— 

ith ready boats and gathered troops 
-coutered for a day-long march, 

at else would reason think? 

nning lads and dashing horses, chatting maids-- 
n intelligence cacophony, no secret there. 
would have been more strange to me 

they had not been warned. 


y younger children by my side, 
onder when the General 

ill join our growing clan 

id the infant I now bear as hope 

r better years ahead. 

lo not know when it will end 
where our fortunes carry us 

it with my family at hand, 

matters not where we will bide-- 

' London, Sussex, somewhere else, 
ough America is lost to us— 

vray these days for countrymen, 

r royals, rebels, everyone, 

r this dreadful war to end ere long, 
peaceful times again. 

or that, for colonies, 

‘r Mother land, that is my fervent prayer— 
ir peace. 


ppyright 2016 Jeanne M. Braken 
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More birds by Eric S. Smith 
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Immature Yellow Crowned Night Heron 


2016 Eric S. Smith 
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Barrett Sotheby’s 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Jessica Packineau Lincoln $1,150,000 


Welcome Teresa Surette 


Barrett Sotheby's International Realty is pleased to announce Teresa 
Surette has joined our Lincoln office as a full time realtor specializing 
residential real estate in the communities west of Boston. Clients wil 
appreciate Teresa's local expertise and knowledge in the buying and 
selling process. Her professional experience ranges from sales to eat 
childhood education and development. Teresa is located in our Lincc 
office at 152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA. 


Patti Salem ae 


152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 781.259.4040 
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Teresa Surette 


Barrett Sotheby's International Realty announces the acquisition of 


The HIGGINS GROUP REALTORS A well respected independent real estate 
company with offices in Bedford and Lexington. Locally and independently owned, 
The Higgins Group has been serving Bedford, Lexington and the surrounding markets 
for over ten years. 


The Higgins Group is known for its personalized approach and dedication to its clients. 
Together, our companies will form the finest firm in the region and we are thrilled to be 


welcoming the Higgins Group to our organization. 
Laurie Cadigan CEO and Owner Barrett SIR 


Barrett Sotheby's International Realty, serving Greater Boston with an unwavering 
passion to deliver an exceptional level of service and unparalleled global reach. 
Office locations: 

33 Walden Street, Concord, MA 978.369.6453 
49 The Great Road, Bedford, MA 781.275.1990 15 Lowell Street, Carlisle, MA 978.371.3110 
|52 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 781.259.4040 1688 Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington, MA 781.862.1700 7. 
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Avrial Young 


STONEGATE GARDENS 


20-40% off 


Trees 


Shrubs 
& 
Pottery 


339 South Great Rd. (Rt. 117) 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-8884 
stonegategardens.com 


For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach..... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


Concord Funeral Home 


74 Belknap at Thoreau * Concord 
978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
Memorial Pre-Financing 
Cremation Veterans Information 

Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi ¢ Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 
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| Featuring 

Organic Color Systems 
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CRED Pee Sat eae 


www.skysalonlincolIn.com 


{84 25.9 —- 055.0 


145 Lincoln Road. Unit 104, Lincoln, Ma 


WWW .dohertysgarage.com 
eye Ege. 781 — 259 -- 8484 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 0 1773 
——mail info@dohertysgarage.com 


Mobil 


Charter Bus Service 


101 years of busing Lincoln’s Children. 
Charter buses for at! occasions 


Auto Services Group events 
Genera} Auto Repair Organizations 

MA inspection Station Birthday parties 
Wheel Alignments Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 
A/C Repair Temple youth groups 
Comfortable waiting room with TV and WiFi Church outings 

Auto Detailing 


Rubbish Removal 


Household Rubbish Removal/Recycling 
Weekly/ Bi-weekly/Monthly 
Clean outs and one time pick ups 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


@O Years of Drofessioucl Laudswate Courtructioe 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


a Se Ss = : = ee 
- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 


- Certified Horticulturalists 


- Sanitary Engineers 


he ie zi i 
w~ CE F > Y €. 
GeEAT FALL CLOTHES 


NY D JEANS 
SALAAM 
tA 1 TAT 
CUT. LOCGSe 
ANALIN 
sess ¢ JANE 


PRAIRIE 


ANID MUCH 
MORE - 


ALSO! PURSES -sock 


& & 


GLOVES 


- Title V Septic Installers 


ea cmt gy ‘ —y- j-+ATS- 
- Licensed Carpenters aN —CACN ES \ [ATS OS 
a 


Tree Services Excavation 


- Septic System AS R_ i 

sepnc systems an AT Linicocunt STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD - LmMCOLN- MA 
Pruning - Dre oat Systems Fi JAl-2Eao oS4e4 
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- Expert Ciimb ing 
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| - Structural & Aesthetic - Utihty Relocation 

ifficult Tree Removal - OF Tenk Removal . 
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- 24 hr Emergency Service 
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: 
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Property Maintenance Landscaping 
- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Desig: 


- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial G aioe 
rae} ke Bed Majnton ae Want; 

- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 
Cari - Fall fips “me = jah 

. Spring &FallCleanUps  - Lawn Installation 


Se Te Ce c. 
- Lawn & Field Mowing - img zation S$ vstems 


NorthPeint 


PRINTING SERVICES 


Cool stuff to bring your brand to life! 


www.northpointprinting.com 


- Snow Plowing & Sandi ng - Poison ie Eradication 


- Street S aweceD ing 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 


& Walks w/  Blueston 2, Fieldstone, Cobble estone ms us on 
- Cr : f Facebook 
Brick & & zi anite 


(781) 259-8020 


(978) 263-1967 
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Pumpkins at a Concord Farm Stand 
© 2016 Harold Dean Smith 


About the Robs 
A special thanks to Rob Loud and Rob Todd 


Rob Loud has contributed many hours to this 
magazine. He has encouraged the staff to be proud 
of the Review. From the very beginning Rob had 
the Lincoln Review bound, and then he gave it to 
the Lincoln Library for readers in town. He also 
began recording the magazine, a big help to the hard 
of hearing as well as those who enjoy listening on a 
beach, in the car, or --- if you have earphones— 
while vacuuming. Time changes. Now, Rob Todd, 
who has been in several plays in town, records each 
issue and takes it to the library for us to enjoy. 

It is easy to find the Review on the first floor near 
the archives. Just ask at the desk, then check out 
the Review, and you can drive down the Pike 
looking like a teenager. 


A thank you to both. 


Jeanne and Betty 


Cal 
oe 
A 
Sep - Oct, 2016 


‘Lincoln Review 


/ Nacrited by aS es e 
Rob toe ! . 
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CONTENTS November December 2016 


On the cover is a farm stand in Concerd. Photograph taken by Harold D. Smith. 


Read about two Robs of Lincoln and what they do. 2 


a 


What is the Magic Garden? Betty Smith will explain. 
Looking for something special for the Thanksgiving dinner. Try these recipes. 8 
The fourth and fifth graders (2015-16 school year) at Birches School worked on a 1] 
project about plant pollinators. Hannah of Lincoin will tell you about flowers and 

honey. Hannah's article appeared in the Pollinator edition of The Birches Buzz 

Sparrow writes in his diary about a recent event at a Pierce House party, 13 
This is a must read. We are all getting older. Carolyn Bottum COA Director, and Pam 15 
Mizrahi and Susan Isbell, Assistant Directors make suggestions. 


A SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR THE COMING YEAR if yours is running out 19 


Two poems written by Janet Dewey. Janet used to live in Lincoln. We hope Janet will 
send us more poetry. 


Thank you Sue Klem for sharing your article entitled ASTUDY OF LINCOLN PONDS. 21 
This article was in Sue’s book THE NATURE OF LINCOLN EXPLORING THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF A MASSACHUSETTS TOWN written 2012. 

Sue wrote fer the LINCOLN JOURNAL also. 


Regis College has a daytime program created for older adults who strive to learn. 23 


A thank you to Rhoda Taschioglou who helped to put this magazine together. She is a good editor 
and it was on quick notice. 


HAPPY HOLIDAY to all our writers and readers. 
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The Lincoln Review, a bimonthly magazine, welcomes articles, 
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Lincoln Review, Box 6245, Lincoln, MA 01773. 
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Kendal Green 
Driving School 


Kendal Green 


" Driving School 
ee 


Weston Driver’s Ed 
781-899-6698 


Kendalgreen.com 
drive@kendalgreen.com 


Teaching Safety and Courtesy 


More Than Just Learning To Drive 
We Provide Our Students With 
Hands On Instruction Of Basic Car 
Maintenance And Safety. 
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A Visit to Magic Garden 
Child Care Center 


By Betty Smith 


On the opening of Lincoln schools this 
August, I visited Magic Garden. It was nap time for 
he children. The Director, Lori Leo, was waiting 
or me. We soon found out that two of my children 

ere at L-S when she was. You may know Magic 
Jarden is on the Lincoln school campus. Yes, they 
ike visitors. The Center is in the first building on 
he right and there is a sign right there . 


99 


Lori loves working with the children and the 
staff but wishes more adults would volunteer. She 
»xplained to me that it is a warm relationship for 
shildren, staff and you. There is also more need 
or interested people to serve on the Board of 
DirectorsI 


What is the Magic Garden Curriculum? 
‘Magic Garden’s classroom curriculum is carefully 
lesigned to meet a child’s social, emotional, 
yhysical, and intellectual needs at each stage of 
evelopment. We are proud to offer an 
dividualized approach for each child in our 
rogram, adapting classroom curriculum and 
ccessing experts with a broad range of teaching 
erapeutic skills to create the optimal learning 
*xperience for all children.” 


-rograms 

) Rainbow for toddlers 

“We promote Rainbow exploration, 
Xpression and movement, and create an 
nvironment where learning and friendships can 
hrive.” Children explore their interests as 
hdividuals develop an awareness of their peers and 
yegin to see our opportunities to join in cooperative 
play.” 


= 


Moonbeam _ for Young Preschoolers. 

“The Moonbeam program focuses on social 
awareness and exploration as children develop peer 
relationships. Classroom materials support the 
development as children work cooperatively with 
interactive toys and dramatic play scenarios. Circle 
time is a care activity that encourages the sharing of 
ideas.” 

Sunshine and Starburst for Pre-K 

“The Sunshine and Starburst programs 

reflect growing intellectual, social and motor 
abilities. They participate in science experiments of 
the day’s curriculum which supports experiments 
and cooking projects, and are excited to be given 
classroom responsibilities. Math and literacy skills 
are integrated into almost every aspect of the day’s 
curriculum, which supports each child’s entry into 
kindergarten.” 

Starlight and Twilight for all ages. (Starts 
at 3 p.m. with hourly pickup times from 4-6 p.m.) 
“In Starlight, our younger students gather for an 
afternoon of games, arts and crafts, and quiet 
stories. In Twilight, our Pre-K students enjoy a 
variety of age-appropriate activities in the areas of 
science, math, literacy, geography, and nature. 
Collaborative art projects and creative movement 
classes are also incorporated into the afternoon 
program.” 


The Fall Visit 


Lorie invited me to visit Magic Garden 
again when the children were there. What a happy 
place! They were busy with crayons in hand; some 
wrote their name, and some tried writing my name. 
Others wrote the alphabet, or covered the paper 
with “designs.” All were praised. 
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Betty and Ellie 


After that I went next door to art class. The 
teacher worked with colors, turquoise and gray 
mainly. They were working with paints and learning 
ways to hold the brush. The teacher explained to 
me that this strengthen the hand and wrist. Here is 
an example done by these pre-schoolers. 


Upon leaving I talked briefly with Lori. She 
mentioned that volunteers are welcome. She also 
said that the children are planning to make the 
desserts for the COA dining in January and 
February. 


There are opportunities to learn to swim 
inside and out depending upon the season. A field 
trip to deCordova for a special art class. On 
occasion they work on a play or they are caretakers 
for little eggs and then they watch them hatch. In 
the Spring they walk or ride in a wagon to Codman 


Farm. Most children enroll in the 12-month 
program starting in September. Occasionally there 
is an Opening during the year. 


Applications are accepted throughout the 
year. The admissions process will be explained to 
you if you wish to enroll. 


You may want to visit Magic Garden. Lori 
suggests you call her (781-259-8161) and set up a 
time to visit. That is what I did. I also looked up o 
the computer to see what goes on in a happy pre- 
school. 


To learn more about the Magic Garden educational 
philosophy, visit their website 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


975-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


FLORENTINE 
FRAMES since: 


g We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 


Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 
Custom Mats * Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints * Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 
Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 
All Work Expertly Done on the Premises s 


Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road « Weston Center 
781-647-1249 * 800-742-1249 
www. florentineframes.com 
florentineframes@aol.com 


mae) Like us on 
Facebook 
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Holiday Food Thoughts 


Portuguese Kale Soup 


si Verrill © | 


1 1/2 lbs white potatoes. peeled & 1 whole clove garlic 
sliced 2 quarts water 


1 small onion diced salt & pepper 


1/4 lbs kale or collard greens 
shredded 


3 tbsp olive oil 


| 

| 11 Wheeler Road 

| Concord, MA 01742 
(978) 369-4494 


In a soup pot heat olive oil on medium heat and cook the onions until softened, about 4 
minutes. Add sliced potatoes, garlic and water. Bring to a boil & simmer until potatoes 
are very soft and easy to mash. Puree all ingredients together. Wash greens very well 
under cold water. Trim stems from the leaves and discard. Slice leaves into chiffonade 
and place in puree. Bring soup back to a boil, season with salt & pepper. Gentle simmer 


for another 5-10 minutes or until greens are tender. Make 4 servings. 


| ear | Granola 
Verrill — 
—<—_ Farm , a | 3 cups oats 1 TB cinnamon 

- Q. 1 1/2 cups dried fruits 1 tsp nutmeg 

ponent 1 1/2 cups coconut 1/2 cup brown sugar 
Lt Wheel aoe 1/2 cup sesame seeds 1/2 cup canola oil 
Concord, MA 01742 
1 TB vanilla 1/2 cup maple syrup 


(978) 369-4494 


Mix everything together except dry fruit. 
Spread into an even layer on a baking sheet 
Bake at 350 degrees for 30 minutes, turning halfway through 


When done, pour into bowl and mix in dried fruit 
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Cranberry Relish 


| orange, seeded and 2 cups fresh cranberries 
chopped 1/2 cup sugar 
1 apple, peeled & cored 1/2 cup chopped walnuts 


11 Wheeler Road 
Concord, MA 01742 
(978) 369-4494 


1/4 lemon peeled 


Pulse all ingredients in food processor, except for walnuts and sugar. Stir in sugar and 
walnuts. 


Good with sweet potato pancakes and, of course, turkey! 


Verrill | Overnight Oats 
mg cups Oats 1 cup Milk 
1/4 cup Sugar 4 tsp Vanilla 
————' Si cup Yogurt pinch of salt 
11 Wheeler Road 


Concord, MA 01742 
(978) 369-4494 


Combine all ingredients and let sit overnight. 
Top with fresh fruit 


Serves 4 
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nder New Ownershi 


Margo s lain Loeaiqu 
ora LINCOLN CROSSING 


Your one stop for full service hair care! 


Formally Salon 160 


yer 
Nes cure” ‘ 160 Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 
gn"! o’ 781-259-9177 


We have a new name and a new look! 
Weige, Donna, Kim and Maria 
are still here to care for your hair! 
Stop in to see our new look, 
shop in our new accessories boutique, 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 
I look forward to meeting you! 
Peggy Nazzaro 
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Part of a project done by the fourth and fifth grade students at the 


Birches School in Lincoln, MA 


Tlow Honey Bees Make Wax for a Hive 


by Hlannah 


Have you ever thought about how 
honey bees make a hive? Well, the 
amazing process starts with one simple 
flower. When a forager bee goes to a flower, 
let's say milkweed, it will drink nectar and 
accidentally pollinate the flower’. The bee 
will bring the nectar back to the hive and put 
the nectar into its wax honey comb by 
regurgitating the nectar. 

After a few weeks, the water has 
evaporated from the nectar. It is now what 
we all know, HONEY’! Within the hive, the 
brood, or baby bees, will eat most of the 
honey, but you might be thinking what 
happens to the honey that isn't eaten? Well, 
after a few more days it becomes wax?! But 
what is the wax for? 

The wax is for the hive, of course. 
The beehive is made mostly of beeswax. 
The hexagonal shape of the comb is a lot of 
engineering’, and the good part is that this 
shape uses up the 
least amount of 
wax’. Once the 
honeycomb is 
complete, the 
queen bee can lay 
her eggs in the 
comb. 

Recently, | 
haven't seen that many bee hives or bees, 
and | wondered, why. Before doing some 
research, | had not heard of CCD. Now | 
know it stands for Colony Collapse Disorder. 
CCD causes the bees to go out from their 
hive but they never come back. Scientists 


\ 
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think that insecticides and pesticides might 
cause the forager bees to lose their sense of 
direction*. Without a sense of direction the 
bees go out looking for nectar but don’t ever 
come back?. 

The hive : 
cannot survive “2 Wp 
without the forager ee 7) 
bees®. One way we 
can help is by not 
spraying 
insecticides and 
pesticides on our 
plants so the 
forager bees aren't 
poisoned and the 
hive survives. We 
can also plant pollinator friendly flowers. 
Well, what are you waiting for? Go plant 
pollinator friendly flowers! 


Notes: 


1. http://www.aces.uiuc.edu/vista/html_pubs/ 
BEEKEEP/CHAPT8/chapt8.html 

2. http://www.orkin.com/stinging-pests/bees/ 
honey-bees/ 

3. The Hive Detectives: Chronicle of a 
Honey Bee Catastrophe, 2010 by Loree 
Griffin Burns 
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The Touch of Christmas Fair 


Saturday, Dec. 10 from 10AM-—1PM 


at 
the Stone Church 
First Parish of Lincoln 


Grab a friend, Bring your kids 


Handmade Crafts and Baked Goods 
Tucker's Treasures 
Wreaths and Holiday Centerpieces 
Children's Room 
Cookie and Ornament Decorating 


Lunch Served , 
Santa Arrives @ 11:00 !! a eae 
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Siriusly: Memoirs of Sparrow’s Dog Days 


? if > th 
Sparrow's Diary: Sunday, November 13 


It’s been a really awful week! 

I’ve felt so very scared and bleak 

since the election of that screaming freak 

who scorns some women as “bitches” or “dogs.” 
He’s comparing them to creatures like me 

and I take those insults personally. 


So it was nice for this week to end 

with an introduction to Phinney’s Friends. 
Yesterday I attended the celebration 

of their 20 years of dedication 

to the human-animal bond in times of crisis. 
Now that’s creature empathy at its nicest! 


I tail-wagged and sniffed with many happy pets, 
then came home and checked Phinney’s on the internet. 
They supply services and programs for needy dogs (both “bitches “and males!) 


and not only that -- they are equally fond of cats. 
Learning that gave my morale such a big lift 
that I’m going to give them a Christmas gift. 


© 2016 by Sparrow and Rhoda Taschioglou 
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Sparrow with some of Phinney’s Friends at Pierce House party 
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BUILDING ON OUR 
STRENGTHS AS WE AGE 


By Carolyn Bottum, COA Director, Pam Mizrahi 
and Susan Isbell, COA Co-Assistant Directors 


Later life at its best is a time of possibility, 
contribution to the common good, and freedom. 
Yet, too often people believe that once they reach a 
certain age, their lives will be one loss after another 
and that older age is to be feared and avoided. In 


_ other times and places, however, people look 


forward to getting older because they had always 
been taught that being an elder means having life 
experience and inner resources and that their proper 


_ place is to create, counsel, and lead. 


| 


| 


Here at the Lincoln Council on Aging, we 
are dedicated to helping Lincoln residents navigate 
the losses that can come with getting older while 
focusing on assisting people to build on the 
strengths that you gain from knowing that you have 
coped with many challenges and have overcome 
them. We are a vibrant community of people who 
bring together centuries of expertise and experience 
to help one another through difficult times, create 

and take advantage of opportunities to expand skills 

and horizons, and explore both the freedoms and 

responsibilities of later life. 

This fall, we offered two courses that 

exemplify this approach. One 1s the Positive 

Psychology course, funded by the Ogden Codman 
Trust and taught by social worker and life coach 
Alyson Lee. In this course, participants learn 
scientifically proven tools and steps, such as 
mindfulness and healthy behaviors, to become 
happier rather than to be some ideal of “happy” or 
to be someone they are not. The backbone of 
Positive Psychology “is the concept of knowing and 


japplying your unique character strengths” such as 


how to be grateful and accepting ourselves as we 
are, according to Lee. 

| Jean Risley is also teaching a course on 
“How To Decide What to Do with Retirement’s 
Freedom.” Building on our strengths is “a matter of 
doing what makes life worth living. 

| 


Doing something you’re good at makes you see that 
you're competent and making a contribution,” she 
says. “Also, it’s much more fun than focusing on 
weaknesses!” 

We follow the same philosophy when 
planning activities or counseling individual 
residents. Our most popular activities are those that 
encourage and enable people to be as strong — 
physically, emotionally, and cognitively — as they 
can be. Fitness classes, art classes and exhibits, 
lectures on many diverse topics, discussion groups, 
are all opportunities to share what we are good at 
and enhance independence no matter what our 
losses. In our fitness classes, for example, if 
someone has difficulty standing, we will find a way 
for them to exercise 1n a chair. 

Our social work services also focus on 
identifying not just what services need to be offered 
to help someone remain safely at home, but also on 
what characteristics and skills they possess that can 
be identified and used to improve quality of life. 

Pam Mizrahi, Co-Assistant Director of the 
COA and a social worker, says “focusing on 
strengths puts people in a better place to build on 
the positive. Strengths I often see in older people 
are resiliency, wisdom, and eagerness to learn, 
grow, and especially, contribute.” Pam remembers 
one resident who was 96 and constantly doing new 
things, like learning to play the guitar and writing 
her first novel, even though she had medical issues 
and experienced multiple losses. 

Susan Isbell, the COA’s other Co-Assistant 
Director and a social worker, explains that “pointing 
out a strength encourages people to recognize and 
believe in it so that they see more possibilities for 
their life.” 

Come on down to the COA to build on your 
strengths and share them with others! 
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: Coldwell Banker 
_ Residential Brokerage 


CONDOMINIUMS 


COLDWCLL 
BANKER O 


Fs RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 
_——— ES 
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AAMAS MANGERE LLANE DORE gc 


PRED BRIG Fem 


140 Lincoln Road, LINCOLN 20 Birchwood Lane, LINCOLN 
$489,900 $659,000 
RENTALS 


30 Falmouth Street, BELMONT 166 Bedford Road, LINCOLN 
$3,000/month $3,150/month 


Yenise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Raisa Gutu Susan Law 


781-259-8028 617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 


617-314-4255 508-954-7753 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


ES EEE SIE SEE OY IES EOE SA ESD ee ee SCSI 


SINGLE FAMILY HOMES 


44 Bruce Road, CONCORD 192 Oxbow Road, WAYLAND 
$825,000 $1,395,000 


| 5 Hilliard Road, LINCOLN 90 Applegrove Lane, CARLISLE 
$1,399,000 $2,240,000 


G 
Stacy Osur Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault Jeff Morgenstern 


e S = = Manager/SVP 
7 7 = SS, os = = 2 - - ~ - & 
781-724-3513 508-259-4495 781-259-1822 617-285-4255 781-864-1393 617- 686-8618 


Eee 


ae, ae ~ NEMOVES 
WAV AVY | le Wale tyke cli OVES.COIT : By Monzage rie 


ie 

= 

© AnAffiliate of Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 
SA. : aoe 
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It’s not just our Quality Products, it’s our Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes our customers feel they have found the RIGHT 
PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies — candles — flashlights — batteries - sump pumps — garden 
supplies — Benjamin Moore & California Paints — bird food — refill propane tanks — lumber — 
mason supplies — bark mulch - sand — crushed stone — Keurig K-cups — Cuisinart appliances - 
hardware 

M-F 7:00 — 5:00 Sat 7:30 — 4:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 39 Warren Ave. Weston 


ocucnanes raw 


mor 
Turkeys at Codman farm 
Copyright 2016 S. German 
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We are asking you to do us a favor. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LINCOLN REVIEW HAS ENABLED US TO ACCOMPLISH 40 YEARS OF 
PUBLISHING MATERIAL OF INTEREST TO PEOPLE LIVING IN LINCOLN and out-of-town. WE 
STRIVE FOR DIVERSITY OF CONTENT AND WE LIKE TO PUBLISH THE NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS. 


WE ARE PROUD OF WHAT WE DO AND WE COULD NOT DO IT WITHOUT YOU. 


2017-Subscription Form 
Please look at the address label on the back cover. 


If it is time for you to renew (2017/01, 02 or OX) fill out this renewal form and send us a check. 
We also suggest that you might like to send a gift subscription to a friend or new neighbor. 


Renewal Form 

Look on the label for the expiration date 2017/01 or 2017/02 or 2017/03 
Name 
Your Street Address 
City. State, Zip Code 
One year $20 Two-year $35 

Gift Subscription 
Name 
Street Address 
City, State, Zip Code 
One-yearS20 ss Two-year$35 | 

Thank you for supporting the Lincoln Review 
HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


Betty and Jeanne and ail the Staff 
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The Day 


By Janet Dewey 


The Day stretches out luxuriously before me, 


Sunlight on curves, Goya-esque, 
A whole bare day. 


Songs unwritten, poems, 
Festoons of clever crafty notions, 
Recipes traipse-on by. So easy. 
And running running running. 

All that glorious Exercise. 


Projects broached—completed. 
Work work work. 

Organized. Powerful. 

Click click click. Tap tap tap. 


Pixilated moments with children. 
Just look at their sunny little faces. 
And I'm Blue Water: calm calm calm. 


First cup down. Second cup of coffee says: 


“It's gonna be great— 
Just think of everything you will do.” 
Yes, of course. | will. 


Eve Slips In 


By Janet Dewey 


Day ends, and a still descends, 

A hush of gray, quiet and plain, 
Washes the sky as the scenes change. 
The pace slows a bit, 

And my brain takes a break, 

As the day exhales, 


And the evening breathes. 


Both Poems © 2016 Janet Dewey 


For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach..... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


Advertisement Rates 


Full Page $90.00 
Half Page $55.00 
% Page $40.00 
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This essay was written by Susan Morser Klem and can be found along 
with other interesting topics in her book The Nature of Lincoln, which 
was published in 2012 
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LINCOLN MAY NOT BE inthe land of a thousand lakes, but there 
are more than 100 ponds scattered throughout town. There are the 
large ponds: Flint’s Pond, Farrar Pond, Beaver Pond, Todd Pond, 
Twin Pond, and Valley Pond. There are also numerous smaller ponds 
on public land and on private property. The ponds have many origins 
from naturally formed ones such as Beaver Pond, to dug ponds like 
Valley Pond, to flooded fields and dammed streams like Farrar and 
Todd Ponds. Some of our ponds are used for recreation including 
swimming, fishing, frogging, boating, and skating. Others are used 
tor irrigation of farm fields, as habitat by a great diversity of plants 
and animals, and many for pure aesthetic enjoyment. There are also 
more than 150 vernal pools in town. These are ponds that usually 
dry up in the summer and therefore cannot support fish. 

Two years ago the Conservation Commission and the Lincoln 
Land Conservation Trust set up a Pond Committee with the goal 
of increasing our understanding of ponds in town, examining their 
overall health, evaluating the habitat they provide, and becoming 
more aware of their usage. The Pond Committee and two summer 
interns have studied 60 ponds over the last two summers. Various 
plant and animal species have been identified near ponds including 
53 species of birds, 23 breeding bird species, and 84 plant species. 
Recommendations on specific ponds were made to address problem 
areas such as ponds filling in too fast, particularly through erosion 
and runoff, and ponds being choked by invasive weeds. Also, ways 
to enhance wildlife habitat were addressed. 

Whether your favorite pond is in your backyard or on a route 
you take through town, you probably would like to continue to en- 
joy it. The normal course of a pond’s life is to fill in over time and 
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become overgrown with vegetation, ultimately turning into a wooded 
area. The incursion of human activity can speed up this aging process 
called eutrophication. There are simple things that anyone can do to 
slow this down. These are particularly important for properties with 
ponds, but all of us are in the watershed of some pond or stream. 
Rainwater falls on our property and runs off, eventually reaching a 
body of water. 

Allow a buffer of unmowed grass, plants, and trees to grow up 
along the edge of your pond. This buffer will help to absorb runoff 
from the land, which carries pollutants and sediment, thus keeping 
them from entering the pond. A lawn down to a pond’s edge can be 
a direct conduit for undesirable runoff. Limit the amount of fertilizer 
used on your property. It will run off your lawn and gardens and into 
the pond, fertilizing the weeds and invasive plants. Pump your septic 
system at least every two years to keep it operating properly and to 
prevent the leachate from polluting the pond. The nitrates and phos- 
phates in the leachate will fertilize the weeds in the pond. Also, when 
disposing of your leaves and brush, keep them away from ponds. 
They can contribute to the filling in of ponds; their decomposition 
will use up valuable oxygen. Finally, stay on the established trails 
along pond edges. This helps limit the erosion of the pond’s banks 
and filling in with sediment. 

We are very fortunate to have so many ponds in Lincoln. They 
are worth keeping. 


© 2012 Susan Morser Klem 
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Lifelong Learning for 
Seniors 


By Betty Smith 


Late in August I drove over to Weston to 
talk with the Program Director of Lifelong 
Learning at Regis College (LLARC). Jill Rosen has 
been the leader of the organization for about eleven 
years. She explained to me they have had programs 
running since the Spring of 2005. 

When it began in Spring 2005 LLARC 
offered six courses; now inn Fall 2016 they have 
thirty-five courses and over four hundred students. 
All their courses have volunteer leaders bringing 
their knowledge and skills to the classroom. 
Examples of the variety among the 35 different 
topics: Old Age Ain’t for Wimps, Hamlet or 
Behavioral Economics. On Fridays foreign films are 
also available. All these courses share the objective 
of expanding your mind in a relaxed and sociable 
atmosphere. 

There is a lot more for seniors to do. 
Enrollees can use the athletic facility at Regis for a 
reduced cost. They can visit a gallery with 
inspiring pictures, often with artist talks. Several 
times over the semester, concerts and plays come to 
the Casey Theatre or the Fine Arts Center. Many 
are free or discounted. You also have the use of the 
Library. 

Each semester on Tuesday, if you are a 
member, you can go to the Lunch, Listen and Learn 
lecture series. A committee of LLARC students 
help to find the speakers and subjects. . Some of 
the speakers are on the college staff; others are 
authors, workers in the government or travelers with 
many pictures and stories to share. Bring your 
sandwich and Regis will have coffee and tea 
waiting for you, along with various desserts. 
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Today at least 500 institutes in the U.S. have 
programs available for seniors. Often colleges, if 
you investigate, will have a place to help you. The 
first known Institution for Learning in Retirement 
started in 1962 in New York City at the New School 
for Social Research. In the Lincoln area we have 
Wellesley College, Babson, Brandeis and probably 
more, although Boston College gave up their senior 
program a few years ago. Sixty per cent of 
accredited educational institutions have a program 
for seniors. 

Seniors don’t like to be alone and they enjoy 
continuing their education and learn about business, 
computers, health and medical topics. Online 
classes are also useful as are offerings from your 
Council on Aging. 

Sitting around watching TV can be wasting 
time. If you are sixty or over, you still need to learn, 
work, and explore the new ways to thrive in today’s 
digital world. 

So just for fun, keep busy toning your body 
and mind, increasing knowledge, and get to those 
fitness classes. 

Copyright 2016 Betty Smith 
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Lincoln Gas & Auto Service 


Complete Auto Repair Foreign & Domestic 
170 South Great Rd. Rt. 117, Lincoln, MA 01773 
8:00 to 8:00 6 days 
Sat. from 8:00 to 3:00 
781-259-0220 


European Car Specialist 


Oil Changes - A/C Service — Brakes — Tires — Electrical — Starters — Batteries — Belts —- Tune-Ups 
All Steering and Suspension Work — Exhaust Systems — Engine Repairs — Transmission Repair 
Clutches — Check Engine Diagnostic — Shocks & Struts — Alternators — Dealer Maintenance 
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Pumpkins 


© 2016 Harold D. Smith DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
www.lincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome,com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation \ 
Advanced Planning 
Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Charles W. Dee Susan M. Dee 
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BRANSFIELD 


‘Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for I'rees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


791-237-2446 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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The Library has passes for various locations in this area. If you are interested you can find 
out what is available by calling the library or checking their web site. 


The Lincoln Public Library has these Museum and 
Activities Passes 


The number of people admitted with a library pass and the amount of the discount varies for 


each museum. 
Boston Children’s Museum Concord Museum 


deCordova Sculpture Park and Museum __ Einstein’s Workshop 


Framklin Park & Stone Zoo 
Garden in the Woods 


Harvard Art Museums 


Historic New England 

isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
Massachusetts State Parks Pass 
Museums of Fine Arts 

New England Aquarium 


Tower Hill Botanic Garden 


Wheelock Family Theatre — Call direct 
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Fruitland’s Museum 
Griffin Museum of Photography 


Harvard Museums of Science and 
Culture 


ICA Institute of Contemporary Art 
Mass Audubon 

Merrimack Repertory Theatre 
Museum of Science 

Peabody Essex Museum 


Garden in the Woods 
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Barrett Sotheby’s 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Lisa Baer 


This contemporary 4798 square-foot home offers 
a beautiful connection to nature, crisp architectural 
detailing; and open and flexible living spaces. Come 
home to one of Lincoln’s most convenient and 
well-loved neighborhoods. 


Lincoln $1,180,000 


Tessica Packineau 


d Build your dream home in this enclave of 

Terry Perlmutter custom-designed estate properties. The two acre 
conforming, ANR parcel of land includes a large 
expanse of meadow and surrounding forest. Enjoy 
privacy and convenience in this well sited lot on 
Page Road, a designated scenic byway in Lincoln. 


Lincoln $1,150,000 


Patti Salem = 


This expansive home incorporates a warm bl 
of contemporary and traditional elements ans 
sited in a premier Lincoln neighborhood. Enj¢ 
the beauty of nature in the great room, which 
flooded with light from the large windows an 
skylights. This home can accommodate any née 


Lincoln $1,150,000 


Single family layout with condo convenience! | 
Three bedrooms upstairs, including a gracioul 
master with walk-in closet, large bathroom, a} 
a private balcony overlooking the woods. Wi 
condo amenities including fields and commu 
gardens and all that Lincoln has to offer. 


Lincoln $475,000 


| 52 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 781.259.4040 


Teresa Surette 


Chic design, a beautiful natural setting, and convenience to Boston and be Bio Vea 
Cambridge add up to a home embodying the very best of Lincoln. This home [at 
is flooded with light, dramatic architecture, and enjoys the flow of an open 
floor plan with areas defined by exquisite architectural elements. 


Lincoln $1,875,000 


Annual Dollhouse ‘Raffte 


2016 Dollhouse Raffle to benefit 
HORIZONS FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN 


The dollhouse is on display at our office at 
33 Walden Street, Concord 
Suggested Donation: 10/$10.00, 3/$5.00, $2.00 
The Winning Ticket will be drawn 
on Wednesday, December 21, 2016 


| Mee 


Avrial Young 


barrettsothebysrealty.com 


For Your Listening 
STONEGATE GARDENS Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


Concord Funeral Home 
gee, MACRAE-TUNNICLIFFE 


CreEMOthON Services 


Fresh Cut Christmas Trees 


Custom Wreaths 


Winter Arrangements an 


74 Belknap at Thoreau ¢ Concord 
978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Centerpieces 
Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


; 5 Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
Holiday Home Décor Traditional Pre-Need Planning 


Aemorial Pre-Financing 
Cremation Veterans Information 
Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


339 South Great Rd. (Rt. 117) Directors E- 
Lincoln, MA 01773 Glenn D. Burlamachi * Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 


(781) 259 - 8884 
stonegategardens.com 
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Featuring 
Organic Color Systems 


Sar Me Oe etre. teh art Poe ca re... Pp ro-rd uxc-t s 


“any one service 


www.skysalonlincolIn.com 
(8) 255 9-05 5-0 


145 Lincoln Road. Unit 104, Lincoln, Ma 


WWW .dohertysgarage.com 
781 — 259 -- 8484 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 0 1773 
E—mail info@dohertysgarage.com 


Mobil 


Charter Bus Service 


101 years of busing Lincoln’s Chiidren 
Charter buses for al! occasions 


Auto Services Group events 
General Auto Repair Organizations 
MA Inspection Station Birthday parties 
Wheel Alignments Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 
A/C Repair Temple youth groups 
Comfortable waiting room with TV and WiFi Church outings 
Auto Detailing 

Rubbish Removal 

Household Rubbish Removal/Recycling 

Weekly/Bi-weekly/Monthly 

Clean outs and one time pick ups 
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; -Ce Thhed Art rc erst 
- Certified Hor srstciealice 


- Title V Septic Installers 


Tree Services 

- Expert Dep: : 
- Structural & Aesth wtic 
Pruning 
Difficult T free Removal 

- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance 


- Fertilizing Programs 
- Tree & Shrub Pruning 
- Edging & Bed Maintenance 
- Spring z & Fall Clean Ups 
awn & Field \ jowmg 
- San Piowing & Sanding 
- Street Sweeping 


Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


GO Years of Drofessioucl Laudsate (outtractioe 


seek ar Trained Staff of Employees 


- Landscape Architects 
- Sanitary Engineers 

- Licensed Carpenters 
Excavation 

- Septic Systems 

- Uphty Relocation 

- Drainage Systems 

- Oi! Tenk Removal 


Landscaping 


- Landscape Design 

- Perennial Gardens 
- Planting 

- Lawn Installation 

- lpigation Systems 


- Poison Ivy Eradication 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 


Brick & Genito 


(781) 259-8020 


THE 

LINCOLN REVIEW 
P.O. BOX 6245 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 


(978) 263-1967 


i aegiig TOL RR Et oe, 
IOLIDAY ESSENTIALS 


Owe $F 8™ OC 


° %. © ae,” 
ole cts ports 5 Det eS 
JUMBO 
WRAPPING 
PAPER. 


ROLLS AND piBeoN 


i COLONIAL CANOLE @ @s 


of CAPE COD HOLI DAN | 
[0% Off BY CRACKERS 
+rye lox. 


ALSO! CARDS: 
GIET AGS § GREAT GIFTS! 


e e / 
Something Special; 
LINCOLN) STATION - LINCOLN - MA j 


5 Sou “ 
Pn BBL: 2520 . Pe. 


NorthPoint 


PRINTING SERVICES 


Cool stuff to bring your brand to life! 


www.northpointprinting.com 


Find us on 
Facebook 


PRSRT STD 
US. Postage 
Paid 
Permit No. 37 
Lincoln, MA 
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